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Teacher Training in the Missouri Synod to 1864 
By CARL S, MEYER 
The founders of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 


were intent upon having their own church schools. These schools, 
obviously, would need teachers. The few candidates of theology who 
immigrated with the Saxons in 1839 would not be sufficient to man 
the schools. 


Training Teachers Before the Organization of the 
Missouri Synod 


At least as early as June 1843 the necessity of training Lu- 
theran schoolteachers had been recognized. In that year Trinity 
Congregation of St. Louis, of which the Rev. C. F. W. Walther 
was pastor, resolved that a college was necessary for the training 
of Lutheran pastors and teachers." This congregation was greatly 
concerned just at this time about the “college” which had been 
established in Perry County late in 1839 and which was on the 
verge of collapse.” The concern of the St. Louis congregation for 
the school in Perry County, to be relocated in the log cabin at 
Altenburg which was owned by the widow von Wurmb, saved this 
school from extinction and brought on a new period of usefulness. 
No longer coeducational, the rehabilitated school under Gotthold 
H. Loeber and Johann Jakob Goenner was regarded as a training 
school for pastors and teachers.’ The strong emphasis on the an- 


1. “Transcript of Minutes of Trinity Congregation, St. Louis, 1839—53,” type- 
written MS, Concordia Historical Institute, St. Louis, pp. 212 f., minutes of June 
26, 1843. 

2. Ibid. under dates of May 29, June 19, June 22, June 26, June 29, Sept. 4, 
all in 1843. See also Carl S. Mundinger, Government in the Missouri Synod (Saint 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1947), p. 167, n. 10, for a résumé of these 
minutes. A. C. Stellhorn, “The Period of Organization,” Ch. I in 100 Years of 
Christian Education, ed. A. C. Repp (LEA Fourth Yearbook; River Forest, Ill.: 
Lutheran Education Aésociation, 1947), pp. 20—23; A. C. Stellhorn, “What Was 
the Perry County College?” Concorpia Historicay InstirutE Quarterty, XVIII 
(January 1946), 104. 

3. Der Lutheraner, I (July 26, 1845), 93 as cited by Stellhorn, “The Period of 
Organization,” Ch. I in 100 Years of Christian Education, p. 23. He regarded it as 
significant that Loeber “invariably” named teachers first when referring to the school 
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cient languages in this school, however, is an indication that its 
chief purpose was the training of pastors.* The school in its early — 
phase, from 1839 to 1843, had also included the objective of train- 
ing teachers.” 


The St.Louis Lutherans were not the only ones anxious to 
further an institution that would include teacher training. Pastor 
J. A. A. Grabau of Buffalo, N. Y., in his Hirtenbrief had suggested 
the possibility of establishing an institution for the training of 
teachers through the joint efforts of the Lutherans of Buffalo, 
St. Louis, and Perry County, Mo. The “Missourians” reported 
that they would be happy to entertain this suggestion if agreement 
in doctrine could be established.° The suggestion, therefore, did 
not have any positive results. 


The Perry County school remained the one institution before 
the founding of the Missouri Synod on which the congregations 
of the Saxon immigrants could rely for the training of teachers. 
However, only one man, Ferdinand Fischer, left this school to enter 
the teaching profession (as distinct from the pastoral office) dur- 
ing the early years. He was called to Frohna, Mo., in 1850, after 


as “an institution for the training of teachers and pastors.” It seems to be attaching 
too much significance to the order in which the words occur. Might not the fact 
that “pastors” were named last be adduced to show that this was the more im- 
portant objective of the school — last for emphasis? 


4. Ibid., pp. 24f. 


5. Wilhelm Sihler in Fort Wayne had written to C. F. W. Walther in Saint 
Louis, asking him, among other things, whether the St.Louis Lutherans would 
erect an institution for training teachers. To this Walther replied: ‘Der Grund zu 
einer solchen Anstalt ist sogleich im ersten Jahre unsers Hierseins in Altenburg ge- 
legt worden.” Walther to Sihler, January 2, 1845, in L. E. Fuerbringer, ed. Briefe 
von C, F. W. Walther an seine Freunde, Synodalgenossen und Familienglieder (Saint 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1915), I, 9. — 


6. Martin Guenther, Dr. C. F. W. Walther, Lebensbild (St. Louis: Lutherischer 
Concordia-Verlag,. 1890), p. 60, cited a letter written by G. H. Loeber, designated 
merely as the “ ‘Beurtheilung’ des Hirtenbriefes, datirt St. Louis, den 3. Juli 1843.” 
Loeber wrote in part: “Wie wichtig waere nur der Hine Gegenstand einer gemein- 
schaftlich zu errichtenden Lehr- und Erziehungsanstalt fuer kuenftige Lehrer unserer 
Gemeinden! . . . Unter den wiederholten Berathungen, die wir darueber mit Pastor 
Walther und seiner Gemeinde gehabt haben, wurde natuerlich auch des in Ihrem 
letzten Briefe ausgesprochenen Wunsches Erwaehnung gethan, dass in gegenseitiger 
Verbindung Ihrer und unserer Gemeinden eine solche Anstalt bald zu Stande 
kommen moechte.” The original citation is given in Der Hirtenbrief des Herrn 
Pastors Grabau zu Buffalo vom Jahre 1840; nebst den zwischen ihm und mehreren 
lutherischen Pastoren von Missouri gewechselten Schriften; der Oeffentlichkeit ueber- 
geben als eine Protestation gegen hierarchische Grundsaetze innerhalb der lutherischen 
Kirche (New York: H. Ludwig & Co., 1849), p. 21. 

See also D. H. Steffens, “The Doctrine of the Church and the Ministry,” in 
Ebenezer, Review of the Work of the Missouri Synod During Three Quarters of a 
Century, ed. W. H. T. Dau (augmented ed. St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1932), p. 149. ! 
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the Perry County school had been transferred to St. Louis.’ In 
the period from 1843 to 1849 no parish school teachers “graduated.” 


Meeting Teacher Needs from 1847 to 1855 


Among other groups of German Lutheran immigrants there 
was also a concern for teacher training. The establishment of the 
“practical” Theological Seminary in Fort Wayne, Ind., in 1846, 
had as its purpose the training of pastors.” It was not meant to 
be anything else. Soon after its establishment, however, the train- 
ing of teachers became part of its program. Although it was 
designated as a training school for pastors only when it was trans- 
ferred to the Missouri Synod in 1847,’ there were those among 
its students who became teachers instead of preachers."° 


Between 1846 and 1855 no fewer than 14 of the 72 men 
who left this school left as teachers instead of as pastors.’ Already 
in 1847 Johann Georg Wolf, one of the 11 students who had 
come from Germany with Roebbelen as the first class of the Fort 
Wayne seminary, became a teacher in the parish school of the 
Fort Wayne congregation, where he remained until his death 15 
years later (1862).’* In 1848 Andreas Zagel became a teacher 
in Indianapolis. In the following year (1849) J. Ulrich went to 
St. Louis as teacher; Johann Pinkepank became assistant pastor 
and teacher in Buffalo, N.Y. In 1851 Johann Kaeppel went 
to Brownstown, Jackson County, Ind., as teacher; Julius Koch 
went to New Bremen, St.Louis County, Mo. In the following 
year (1852) Friedrich Schachameier followed Koch to New Bre- 
men. Chr. Kundinger went to Detroit in 1853, and in the same 
year Otto Ernst went to St.Louis. Cincinnati saw the coming of 


7. A.C. Stellhorn, “The Period of Organization,” Ch. I in 100 Years of Chris- 
tian Education, p. 24, with reference to Souvenir: Zum 75jaehrigen Jubilaeum der 
ev.-luth. Gemeinden zu Altenburg, Frohna und Wittenberg, Perry County, Mo., 
1914, p. 40. 

8. Wilh. Loehe, Wilhelm Loehe’s Leben (Guetersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1892), 
III, 33, 34. 

9. Zweiter Synodalbericht der Deutschen Evang.-Luth. Synode von Missouri, 
Ohio und andern Staaten vom Jahre 1848 (St.Louis: Gedruckt bei Arthur Ols- 
hausen, 1848), p. 16; Wilhelm Sihler, Lebenslauf von W. Sibler, als lutherischer 
Pastor. u.s.w., auf merfaches Begehren von ihm selber geschrieben (New York: 
Lutherischer Verlags-Verein, 1880), pp. 109, 110. 

10. Sihler, “Das Seminar zu Fort Wayne,” Der Lutheraner, XII (February 26, 
1856, 105, spoke of “ausgetretenen Pastoren und Schullehrer.” 

11. Ibid., pp. 106, 107. 

12. Sihler, “Zum Ehrengedaechtniss des am 6. Mai hieselbst in Christo selig 


entschlafenen weiland Herrn Georg Wolfs, treuverdienten Schullehrers an hiesiger 
Gemeinde,’ Der Lutheraner, XVIII (June 11, 1862), 169. 


sic! 
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Hasso Wedell in 1854. In 1855 two men left as teachers. Chris- 
tian Luecke went to Sheboygan, Wis.; Karl Kirsch served in Pas- 
tor Jaebker’s parish in Adams County, Ind. In this year, 1855, there 
were two men who left Fort Wayne as assistant pastors and parish 
school teachers. Heinrich Graetzel went to Logansport, Ind.; Hein- 
rich Doermann went to Eden, Erie County, N. J. Some of these 
“teachers” later became pastors. Some of the men who graduated 
from the Fort Wayne seminary as pastors also served as teach- 
ers. Eleven men, however, were sent out as teachers between 1847 
and 1855, and three others went out as assistant pastors and 
teachers.’® 


In spite of the increase in the number of schools in the Mis- 
souri Synod between 1847 and 1855 the leaders of Synod seemed 
to have been unconcerned about the need for teachers.’* It seems 
hardly possible that they were unaware of this need, yet the pub- 
lished letters of C. F. W. Walther, Der Lutheraner, the presidential 
reports at the annual meetings of Synod, and the minutes of the 
annual conventions reveal no discussion of this problem. The fur- 
thering of a school for teacher training began as a private venture 
in 1855. 


The Milwaukee “‘Normal School,’’ 1855—57. 


In 1855 the District conventions of the Missouri Synod — they 
were meeting in their first sessions as Districts — were apprised of 
the fact that the Pastors F. J. C. Lochner, L. Dulitz, and Ph. 
Fleischmann, and Teacher Christian Diez had established a teach- 
ers seminary in Milwaukee. The reports were made to these groups 
because the founders were anxious to secure students and funds 


(they were by no means unique in this respect). Their action won 
Ca ant 15 
approval and a request that the venture be publicized. 


13. Sihler, “Das Seminar zu Fort Wayne,” Der Lutheraner, XII (February 26, 
1856), 105—107. 

14. This view is not shared by H. C. Gaertner, “A Brief Historical Sketch of 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill.,” Lutheran School Journal, LXVU 
(May 1932), 385 f. 

15. Verhandlungen der ersten Sitzungen des Mittleren Distrikts der Deutschen 
Evang.-Luth. Synode von Missouri, Ohio und andern Staaten im Jahre 1855 (Saint 
Louis, Mo.: Druckerei der evang.-luth. Synode von Missouri, Ohio u.a. St., n.d.), 
pp. 16—18. 

Verhandlungen der ersten Sitzungen des Westlichen Distrikts der Deutschen 
Ey,-Luth. Synode von Missouri, Ohio und andern Staaten im Jahre 1855 (Saint 
Louis, Mo.: Druckerei der evang.-luth. Synode von Missouri, Ohio u.a. St., n. d.), 
Pp. 20! ; : 

Erster Bericht des Oestlichen Distrikts der Deutschen Evang.-Luth. Synode von 
Missouri, Ohio und andern Staaten A. D, 1855 (St.Louis, Mo.: Druckerei der 
evang.-luth. Synode von Missouri, Ohio u. a. St., n. d.), p. 23. 
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The convention of the Central District examined the move 
most carefully. It recognized the need (fuehlbaren Mangel) for 
teachers, the zeal and the good intentions of the founders. It 
weighed the reasons for establishing a new school in Milwaukee; 
it advanced reasons for furthering the school in Fort Wayne in- 
stead and found these the more significant. It wanted to see the 
institution in the Indiana city for the training of pastors and 
teachers strengthened. 

In favor of establishing a new school in Milwaukee the fol- 
lowing reasons were advanced: (1) Gifted men for conducting the 
school were found there; (2) the congregations of Wisconsin would 
more readily support a school located there; (3) no misgivings about 
combining theological training and teacher training would then 
be present. 

Against establishing the school in Milwau- 
kee the following reasons were given: (1) The 
obligation to further the existing rather than 
to establish the new, to concentrate rather than 
to divert; (2) the co-operation of teaching 
forces, integration, and the utilization of exist- 
ing resources; (3) the need to prepare the 
ministerial candidates also as teachers; (4) the 
advantage of future pastors and teachers living 

Prof. Philipp together; (5) the greater material benefits 

Fleischmann offered in Fort Wayne.’® 

CaN Sane The reasoning, particularly the intimate 

acquaintance with the details of the administra- 
tion of the Fort Wayne school, indicates strongly that Dr. Wil- 
helm Sihler, president of the theological seminary in Fort Wayne, 
had a hand in formulating the brief. What part he played in 
the discussion is difficult to say; his role as chairman of the con- 
vention, however, put him in a strategic position. He knew that 
the report would be made. In his presidential address he pleaded 
for support of the Fort Wayne school.’ No official action to 
move the newly established school from Milwaukee to Fort Wayne 
was taken at this time. 

Although a brief notice had appeared in the official organ of 
the Missouri Synod about the teachers seminary in Milwaukee,’ 


16. “Schullehrer-Seminar zu Milwaukee,” 1. Bericht des Mittleren Distrikts, 
1855, pp. 16—18. . 


17. Ibid., pp. 11 f. 
18. Der Lutheraner, XI (July 3, 1855), 180. 
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not much publicity was given the venture beyond the discussions 
noted previously. “The school was conducted by Pastors Philipp 
Fleischmann, L. Dulitz, and Friedrich J. C. Lochner, together with 
Teachers Chr. Diez and Eckert. Six boys were enrolled who were 
taught, as much as time allowed, in catechetics, secular subjects, 
and such music as would be necessary for organists.”"* Catechet- 
ics, German, English, arithmetic, universal history, geography, 
drawing, penmanship, piano, violin, and singing were the subjects 
taught. Four of the six students were boarded in the homes of 
Pastors Lochner and Fleischmann. The other two lived with their 
parents in Milwaukee.” A near contemporary source placed the 
number of students at 11: Mit elf Knaben ward der Anfang ge- 
macht.”’ Franz Bodemer and Carl Mueller were two of the stu- 
dents in attendance; they were admitted to the Missouri Synod 
in 1857 as teachers.” 

Few other sources seem to be extant about the founding of the 
Milwaukee Lutheran Teachers Seminary. Friedrich Johann Carl 
Lochner wrote in his autobiographical sketch: 


I might add that in conjunction with my two brethren in the 
ministry who are now dead, Pastor Philipp Fleischmann of St. Ste- 

_ phen’s Church and Pastor L. Lulitz [sic!} of St. John’s Church, as well 
as with my teacher, Chr. Diez, now an instructor of music, and as- 
sisted liberally by members of the congregation, I began to establish 
a small private seminary for the education of several boys from out 


19. A. C. Repp, “The Period of Planting, 1847—64,” Ch. II in 100 Years of 
Christian Education, pp 45—46. For a reproduction of the “teachers seminary” in 
Milwaukee, 1855—57, drawn by Fr. Lochner in 1857, see ibid., p. 46. The building 
was at the same time the church and school for Trinity Congregation. 

. 20. “Ueber Heranbildung von Schullehrern,” Der Lutheraner, XI (July 3, 
1855), 180, 181. : 

21. J. C. W. Lindemann, “Das Schullehrer-Seminar in Addison,” Evangelisch- 
Lutherisches Schulblatt, IV (July 1869), 321. This journal is cited hereafter as 
Schulblatt. 

22. Der Lutheraner, XII (February 26, 1856), 112, and ibid., XII (July 29, 
1856), 199. a 

23. Neunter Synodal-Bericht der Allgemeinen Deutschen Evang.-Luth. Synode 
von Missouri, Ohio u.a. Staaten vom Jahre 1857 (St. Louis, Mo.: Synodaldruckerei 
von August Wiebusch u. Sohn, 1858), p. 4, reported that “die Lehrer Carl Mueller 
und Franz Bodemer” were received into membership. 

H. C. Gaertner, “A Brief Historical Sketch of Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, IIl.,” Lutheran School Journal, LXVII (May, 1932), 389, stated 
without citing references that Louis Deffner and Peter Nickel were sent out from 
the Milwaukee school as teachers. I have not been able to verify his statement. 
Johann Sigmund L. Deffner died on May 14, 1899, at the age of 72 years. This 
would make him 30 years old in 1857. His obituary does not state that he attended 
the Milwaukee school. See Der Lutheraner, LV (July 25, 1899), 134. Peter Nickel 
died on April 28, 1876. His age is not given, nor does his obituary state where 
sorte his professional training. See Der Lutheraner, XXXII (May 15, 
1876), 80. 
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_ of town for the office of parochial teachers .... This Christian nor- 
mal school was probably the first of its kind in the United States.?4 

It might be conjectured that these men, Lochner, Fleischmann, 
and Diez, served the teachers seminary gratis, since they received 
their salaries as pastors or teachers from the local congregations. 
Lochner and Fleischmann, as noted above, also housed the few 
boys who attended the school. The liberal assistance of the members 
of the congregations supplied their board, at least in part. 

Between June and December 1855 a total of $148.5014 had 
been donated for the institution. These moneys came mostly from 
individuals. The congregation in Frankenmuth, Mich., donated 
$22.00. Pastor Brauer in Addison, IIl., sent $27.50, collected at 
a harvest festival on Thanksgiving Day (Erntedanktag). Pastor 
Selle’s congregation in Crete, Will County, Ill, collected $6.00 
at a festival (Jubelfest); Pastor Lochner’s congregation collected 
$6.91 on a similar occasion. When a Mr. W. Krueger was married 
in or near Watertown, Wis., his pastor, L. Geyer, used the hap- 
pening to collect $2.47 for the new school in Milwaukee. Mr. 
Franz Metheis’ wedding in Mequon River, Wis., where Martin 
Guenther was pastor, produced $2.50, and a christening at W. 
Precht’s in Addison, IIl., the same amount. 

Other gifts were not lacking. Pastor Lemke in Monroe, Mich., 
sent a violin. Members of Pastor Martin Guenther’s congregation 
in Town 8, Wis., donated a blackboard and a-small stove. A 58- 
pound sack of rye flour came from another member of that con- 
gregation; a Mr. Eilers in Freistadt, near Milwaukee, donated 
about 98 pounds. He was kind enough, too, to donate a pig. The 
boys could eat rye bread and pork, at least. And a few young 
ladies from Trinity Congregation in Milwaukee would not have 
it that the boys might be neglected at Christmas. They sent shirts, 
underwear, socks, handkerchiefs, pillowcases, and sheets. A few 
women made a donation of eight silk ties and a half dozen shirts.” 
The clothing donated by the young ladies had been “six of each.” 
This is a further indication that there were six boys or young men 
attending the teachers seminary in Milwaukee in 1855. 

The cash donations had come from Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Baltimore, Crete and Addison, Ill., Monroe, Mich., 
Watertown and Mequon River, Wis., Adrian, Mich., and She- 


24. “Friedrich Johann Carl Lochner: An Autobiography,” trans. Wm. Loch- 
ner, ConcorpiA Hisroricay INstiruTE QuarTERLY, VI (January 1934), 113. 

25. Der Lutheraner, XII (January 2, 1856), 87. The acknowledgments were 
made by Fr. Lochner. 
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boygan, Wis. Most of these congregations were in the Northern 
District of Synod, but by no means all of them. Further donations, 
_ totaling $23.51, came from Watertown, Oshkosh, Kirchhayn, all 
in Wisconsin, Minden, III., and St. Louis.”® 

One of the students, F. Bodemer, acknowledged a cash gift 
of $10.00 from a Mr. Roehlfing in St. Louis as a New Year’s Day 
present.” Carl Mueller could acknowledge a more substantial gift 
later in the year.” 

-Moneys continued to trickle in for the school. $9.00 was 
acknowledged in March 1856 from a christening, a young people’s 
society in Sheboygan, and from a few individuals.” Between the 
end of March and the 13th of October (1856) $84.4314 was con- 
tributed, besides a vat of butter and two 50-pound sacks of rye 
flour. The victuals (so they are called in the acknowledgment, 
Victualien) again came from members of the Freistadt congrega- 
tion; the cash almost exclusively from individuals and congrega- 
tions in Wisconsin, Michigan, and Illinois. The school children 
in Addison, IIl., contributed $2.00; the largest sum, $15.00, was 
remitted by the congregation in Frankenmuth, Mich.*” No public 
acknowledgment of gifts was made after November 1856 and 
before the school was moved to Fort Wayne. It need not be sup- 
posed, however, that no gifts were received; there likely were some, 
even though they were small and few. 

The inadequate financial support which the school received 
in Milwaukee was one reason, it seems, for the move to Fort Wayne 
in 1857. 


- The Move to Fort Wayne —- Under Synodical Auspices 


When the entire Synod met in session in October 1857, the 
same month and the same year in which the public normal school 
was established in St. Louis,** the members of Synod had come 
to the conclusion that the two-year-old Lutheran teachers seminary 
ought not to remain in Milwaukee. Even the founders were of 


_ 26. Ibid. (February 26, 1856), 112. 


27, Ibid. Franz Bodemer acknowledges gifts of $8.00, a bedspread, and a pair 
of cotton breeches. Cf. XII (January 2, 1856), 88. 


28. Ibid., XII (July 29, 1856), 199. 
29. Ibid., XII (March 25, 1856), 128. Acknowledged by Fr. Lochner. 
» 30. Ibid., XIII (November 4, 1856), 48. Acknowledged by Fr. Lochner. 


31. Fifth Annual Report of the President, Superintendent, and Secretary to the 
Board of St. Louis Public Schools, for the year ending July 1, 1859 (St. Louis: E. P. 
Studley, 1859), p. 45. 
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this opinion.*” There was strong sentiment to unite it with the 
seminary in Fort Wayne and strong sentiment, also, to locate it 
in Addison, IIl., as a separate school. 

The Chicago Teachers’ Conference expressed the opinion, 
formally and in writing, that the teacher-training school should be 
independent of the training school for pastors.”* The congregation 


ae 
WACKHITZ. 


Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind., in 1857 


in Addison, of which the Rev. A. Franke was pastor, was willing 
already in 1857 to help support a teacher-training school in its 
midst.** 


Dr. Wilhelm Sihler was the chief proponent for uniting the 
Milwaukee school with the Fort Wayne school. Already in 1855 
this had been advocated in the sessions of the Central District. He 
presented a formal essay in which he gave his views for such a move. 


32. Neunter Synodal-Bericht, 1857, p. 54: “Die Pastoren Lochner, Dulitz und 
Fleischmann in Milwaukee hatten es daher vor zwei Jahren unternommen, in Mil- 
waukee ein Schullehrer-Seminar einzurichten, um den grossen Mangel an tuechtigen 
Schullehrern abzuhelfen. Sie waren aber durch die Erfahrung zu der Ueberzeugung 
gekommen, dass Milwaukee kein passender Ort fuer ein solches Seminar sei.” 
The account in Der Lutheraner, XIV (November 17, 1857), 57, reads: “Sie waren 
aber seitdem [sic] durch die Erfahrung. . . .” 

33. Some, if not all of the members of this conference are: J. H. Bartling 
(Addison), Th. Buenger (Chicago), G. H. Fischer (Chicago), J. M. G. Kirchner 
(Addison), P. Nickel (Crete), Fr. Riepling (Addison). Neunter Synodal-Bericht, 
MS ogectep. 713 

34, Ibid., p. 55, 
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The reasons he advanced are described as “conclusive” (ueberzeu-— 
gend), but they are not detailed.” St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
in Fort Wayne, of which Sihler was pastor, pointed out the need 
for an additional teacher in the preseminary department of the 
school in Fort Wayne, especially since the Rev. F. W. Foehlinger 
would no longer be located in Fort Wayne and, therefore, not in 
a position to assist at the seminary. 
The thought to transfer the Milwau- 
kee teachers seminary to Fort Wayne 
and the thought to add one professor 
who would instruct in both the pre- 
seminary department and the teachers 
seminary were joined. A new building 
was being completed just at this time 
for the English Lutheran Academy. 
The prospect was thereby provided 

for additional English instruction for | 

the future teachers of the Lutheran 

Church. And so Sihler’s reasoning Dr. Wilhelm Sibler 


‘ F < ‘ Fort Wayne, Ind. 
and various practical considerations 
caused Synod, in 1857, to establish the teachers seminary in Fort 
Wayne.*° Among all the reasons advanced, the need to husband 
resources seems to have been the most telling. 

Already during the sessions of the synodical convention the 
Rev. Ph. Fleischmann was nominated by the Electoral Commission 
as professor in the preseminary department and the teachers semi- 
nary.*’ He was called to this position and formally given the title 
of Director of the Teachers Seminary and Professor of the Pre- 
seminary Department in Fort Wayne.”® 


35. Ibid, p. 54. 

The reasons Sihler advanced, it may be conjectured, were much the same as. 
those discussed in the convention of the Central District in 1855. ‘“Schullehrer- 
Seminar zu Milwaukee,” 1. Bericht des Mittleren Distrikts, 1855, p. 17. 


36. Neunter Synodal-Bericht, 1857, pp. 54—55. See also J. F. Koestering, 
Auswanderung der saechsischen Lutheraner im Jahre 1838, ihre Niederlassung in 
Perry-Co., Mo., und damit zusammenhaengende interessante Nachrichten (St. Louis, 
Mo.: A. Wiebusch u. Sohn, 1866), pp. 79—81. 


37. Der Lutheraner, XIV (November 17, 1857), 51. Ibid., p. 55. The three 
candidates were: Ph. Fleischmann, F. Sievers, R. Lange. Koestering, Auswan- 
derung, p. 82. 

38. Ibid., XIV (June 1, 1858), 168: “Es wird hiemit zur allgemeinen Kenntniss 
gebracht, dass der Herr Pastor Ph. Fleischmann, bisher in Walkerspoint bei Mil- 
waukee, vom Wahlcollegium der Evang.-Luth. Synode von Missouri, Ohio u. a, 
Staaten einstimmig zum Direktor des Schullehrerseminars und Professor der Theo- 
logie zu Fort Wayne erwaehlt worden ist.” Italics in the original. 


ay 
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In 1857, therefore, the theological seminary, the preseminary 
department, the teachers seminary, and the academy all occupied 
the same campus. The head of the theological seminary and the 
entire institution was Dr. W. Sihler. Prof. A. Craemer was pro- 
fessor of theology. Prof. Ph. Fleischmann held the offices previously 
mentioned. A. Sutermeister was head of the academy.” 


The teachers seminary was opened in Fort Wayne on Novem- 
ber 10, 1857, with four students, J. Riebeling, A. Bellin, C. A. Eg- 
gers, and [?] Schoenefeld.*° It was a humble beginning, and the 
record of the first months and years of the teachers seminary in 
Fort Wayne have been obscured. The enrollment of the school 
increased to some extent. By Easter 1859 14 men were sent out, 
certified by reason of an examination that they were ready to teach 
school.*! How many students attended during the year and a half 
is impossible to say. The loss of 14 at one time prompted the 
plea for more students, without, however, revealing just how many 
students had been or were attending. 


Faculty and Administration at Fort Wayne, 1857—64 


Ph. Fleischmann, as the one-man faculty of the school, had 
been assisted by J. P. Kalb between November 1857 and June 8, 
1858. It happened in this way. The Rev. Mr. Kalb had been forced 
to resign his pastorate because of a chronic throat ailment. He came 
to Fort Wayne at the invitation of Dr. Sihler, moved into the semi- 
nary (da er doch gern fuer den gemeinen Nutz etwas tun wollte), 


39. Neunter Synodal-Bericht, 1857, p. 70. 

40. P. E. Kretzmann, “The Development of Higher Education in the Missouri 
Synod,” in Ebenezer, p. 241. No source, however, was cited. 

J. C. W. Lindemann, “Das Schullehrer-Seminar in Addison,” Schulblatt, IV 
(July, 1869), 321. 

August Bellin died on July 29, 1861, at the age of nineteen, before entering the 
teaching profession. Der Lutheraner, XVIII (October 2, 1861), 30. 

C. A. Eggers was a teacher for 48 years. He died November 30, 1906. Der 
Lutheraner, LXII (December 18, 1907), 425. ‘ 

J. Riebeling served as a teacher yet in 1874; he was at Utica Plank, Frazer, 
Malcomb Co., Mich., in that year. After that date his name has not been located 
in extant records. Amerikanischer Kalender fuer deutsche Lutheraner auf das Jahr 
1875 (St.Louis: W. C. Barthel), p. 43. He is listed as a newly entered worke: in 
the Northern District in the report for 1874, serving in Frazer, Verhandlungen der 
zwanzigsten Jahresverammlung des Noerdlichen Distrikts der Deutschen Evang.- 
Luth. Synode von Missouri, Ohio u.a. Staaten. Anno Domini 1874. (St. Louis, Mo.: 
Druckerei der Synode von Missouri, Ohio u. a. Staaten, 1874), p. 6. 


No record of Schoenefeld serving as a teacher has been uncovered. 


41. Ph. Fleischmann, “Die Luecke in unserem Schullehrer-Seminar zu Fort 
Wayne,” Der Lutheraner, XV (July 14, 1859), 172. 
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and instructed the teacher-training students in music.’” He drowned 
while bathing, leaving Fleischmann distraught** and in desper- 
ate need of assistance for the coming school year. J. G. Kunze, 
teacher in the parish school in Fort Wayne, assisted with the music 
instruction for a time.” 

Fleischmann sent an appeal to the Eastern District of Synod 
(in 1858), asking that it concur in the recommendation to call an 
assistant for the teachers seminary. The District supported the 
plea and agreed to encourage the congregations to send in larger 
contributions for the maintenance of the school.*° The Central 
District, too, acknowledged that Fleischmann was carrying too heavy 
a load because of the various classes and the many different prep- 
arations they required. It supported Fleischmann’s plea and rec- 
ommended to the Board of Control that it call a second teacher, 
pointing to the regulations of Synod which would permit this Board 
to provide for such an emergency.*‘ 

In 1857 there was only one Board of Control (Aufsichtsbe- 
hoerde) for the one school at Fort Wayne. Dr. W. Sihler was 
the president not only of the theological seminary but also of the 
entire institution.“ Yet it was Fleischmann and not Sihler who 
made the appeal for additional teaching personnel. There was no 
indication that the appeal was made without the knowledge or 
consent of Sihler or that it was made as an appeal against Sihlet’s 
decision. After all, Sihler presided at the ‘sessions of the Central 
District; Sihler was a member of the Board of Control as well as 
director of the institution. Very likely the matter was agitated by 


42. Sihler, Lebenslauf, II, 171. 

43, Sihler, “Zum Ehrengedaechtnis unsers am 8. Juni beim Baden verun- 
glueckten lieben Bruders, weil. Past. J. P. Kalb, geboren den 4. Juli A. D. 1828, 
entschlafen den 8. Juni 1858,” Der Lutheraner, XIV (July 27, 1858), 193. 

44. Fleischmann wrote an elegy in which he expressed his grief: ‘“‘Nachruf an 
den am 8. Juni im Herrn selig entschlafenen Pastor J. P. Kalb,’ Der Lutheraner, 
XIV (July 27, 1858), 196. 

45. Lindemann, “Das Schullehrer-Seminar in Addison,” Schulblatt, IV (July 
1869), 321. 

46. “Berufung eines Hilfslehrers am Schullehrerseminar in Fort Wayne,” 
Verhandlungen der Vierten Sitzung des Oestlichen Distrikts der Deutschen Evang.- 
Luth. Synode von Missouri, Ohio u. a. Staaten, im Jahre 1858 (New York: 
H. Ludwig, 1858), p. 26. 

47. “Wegen Anstellung eines Hluelfs-Lehrers am Schullehrer-Seminar zu 
Fort Wayne,” 4. Bericht des Mittleren Distrikts, 1858, p. 25. 

48. Neunter Synodal-Bericht, 1857, p. 69. Rev. F. K. D. Wyneken (President 
of the Synod), Dr. W. Sihler (President of the Central District), Rev. F. Koenig, 
and Mr. Chr. Piepenbrink were the members of the Board. 

Ibid., p. 70: “Dr. W. Sihler, Professor der Theologie und Director der ganzen 
Anstalt.” 
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Fleischmann because he was most immediately concerned, without 
any regard for principles of administration or administrative pro- 
cedures. 

Likewise it was the failure to observe the seemingly established 
policies and not the desire to overrule the Board of Control that 
caused the Eastern District to want to place the calling of an 
assistant into the hands of the Electoral Commission®® rather than 
the Board of Control. Synod had established certain regulations 
for Concordia College (presumably in St. Louis, since this desig- 
nation is nowhere used of the Fort Wayne school at this time). 
Among these was one which permitted the Board of Control, to- 
gether with the President of Synod and the president of the school, 
to appoint teachers temporarily in an emergency.”” The right of 
the Fort Wayne college to function under this policy was clearly 
invoked,” though not so clearly granted. 

The administration of the school is difficult to delineate. The 
teachers seminary was not a separate school, but it was not unified 
with the theological seminary. It was spoken of and regarded al- 
most as a separate entity. The administrative relationships between 
Sihler and Fleischmann were personal relationships, and they were 
satisfactory. So were the relationships between Fleischmann and 
Craemer. These three men were the administration and faculty 
of the theological seminary, the teachers seminary, and the pre- 
seminary department. 

An assistant instructor or second professor had not been called 
in 1858. Two years later Synod made provision for the salary 
($500 a year) of a second member of the staff of the teacher- 
training department of the Fort Wayne school.” No formal te- 
port was made to Synod in 1860 about the school or the progress 
of the venture in teacher training, determined in the previous con- 
vention three years before. 

Prof. Ph. Fleischmann is listed as Professor am Proseminar 
und Schullehrerseminar.”* He continued to teach all the classes 


49. 4. Bericht des Oestlichen Distrikts, 1858, p. 26. 

50. Neunter Synodal-Bericht, 1857, Beilage I, p. 105: “Der Aufsichtsbe- 
hoerde im Verein mit dem Allgemeinen Praeses und dem Praesidenten der An- 
stalt werden folgende Functionen zuerkannt: 1. Lehrer in unaufschieblich dringenden 
Faellen interimistisch anzustellen; . . .” 

51. 4. Bericht des Mittleren Distrikts, 1858, p. 25. 

52. Zehnter Synodal-Bericht der Allgemeinen Deutschen Evang.-Luth. Synode 
von Missouri, Ohio u. a. Staaten vom Jahre 1860 (St. Louis, Mo.: Synodaldruckerei 
von Aug. Wiebusch u. Sohn, 1861), p. 75. 

53. Zehnter Synodal-Bericht, 1860, p. 82. 
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The Wolter House, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


in the teachers seminary, including music."* How many students 
there were at this time cannot be established. A plea was made in 
June 1859 for new students for the school year which was to begin 
on September 1. However, the announcement said nothing about 
the entrance requirements, the length of the course, the curriculum, 
or similar questions.” 

Fleischmann was a conscientious teacher, of great ability, who 
served with self-effacing love, stimulating especially for the better 
gifted students, although he took pains to help the less gifted, 
according to Dr. W. Sihler. The caliber of the students, however, 
was not too high. Their willingness exceeded their ability to learn, 
in the opinion of this same pastor.”° 


(To be continued) 


Why Study History? 


“No one can have a true appreciation of life without a eel 
edge of History. For History is that most wonderful of all stories — 
with stranger twists and greater drama than anybody could possibly 
invent.” — Selected. 


54. Sihler, Lebenslauf, II, 172: “Prof. Fleischmann unterrichtete sie im Spielen 
der Violine, dafuer er das noetige Zeug hatte.” 


55. Ph. Fleischmann, “Die Luecke in unserem Schullehrer-Seminar zu Fort 
Wayne,” Der Lutheraner, XV (June 14, 1859), 172. 


56. Sihler, Lebenslauf, II, 195, 196. 
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Lutheran Campus Work 


(A Short Survey of Its Beginnings) 


By RUDOLPH NORDEN 


The year 1957 marks the fiftieth anniversary of Lutheran stu- 
dent work in the United States. It was in 1907 that Rev. Howard 
R. Gold, a graduate of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia, assumed the campus ministry at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. The sponsoring body was the Board of Eng- 
lish Missions of the General Council, the latter a synodical body 
eventually entering the United Lutheran Church. While the parish 
to which Dr. Gold was called included non-campus parishioners, 
a situation known as a “town-gown congregation,” it is generally 
regarded the mother of ministries to students because campus work 
was specifically stated in the pastor’s call. 


First Full-Time Student Pastor 


Significantly, the University of Wisconsin was also the scene 
of the first full-time Synodical Conference-sponsored ministry to 
students. In 1920 Rev. Adolph Haentzschel was called to the 
Wisconsin campus. The call stipulated that Pastor Haentzschel 
direct his activities to students exclusively. Rev. William C. Bur- 
hop, who in 1937 succeeded Dr. Haentzschel as campus pastor, 
wrote as follows in the June 23, 1946, issue of Northwestern Lu- 
theran: 

“In 1919 the South Wisconsin District of the Missouri Synod 
resolved to establish a pastorate for its young people at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. When the Joint Synod of Wisconsin learned 
of this, it asked to be permitted to join the South Wisconsin Dis- 
trict in providing for such a pastorate. The request was granted, 
and the two bodies elected representatives to form a joint board 
and charged the latter with the responsibility of securing a pastor 
and supervising his work. 

“Prof. Adolph Haentzschel, who had ke at St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, Concordia, Mo., became cheshire pastor. In the face of many 
obstacles he, with die Lord’s help and blessing, succeeded in firmly 
establishing what has since become known as Calvary Lutheran 
University Church. He held his first service in rented quarters on 
September 26, 1920, with 48 students present. The number of stu- 
dents under his care grew and began to plan and work for a com- 
munity house. The sponsoring bodies, however, had even greater 
plans in mind. In 1924 the Joint Board purchased an exceptionally 
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advantageous site on State Street, opposite the lower campus. Here 
an architecturally beautiful building constructed mostly of stone 
and containing a chapel, parsonage, and social rooms for students 
was erected. It was dedicated on September 26, 1926.” 

After describing the sanctuaty and furnishings, Pastor Burhop 
continues in his historical sketch, “The property and building rep- 
tesent an investment of more ane $145,000. While the project was 
thus growing and expanding, the North Wisconsin District of the 
Missouri Synod accepted the invitation of the other two sponsoring 
bodies to join them in the work.” 


Other Developments in the 1920's 


During the 1920’s additional campus pastorates were opened 
at Midwestern universities where Lutheran enrollments were rela- 
tively large. Chronologically speaking, the spiritual program at 
the University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, falls next in line. 
Although no full-time campus pastor was called until 1941, stu- 
dents were receiving pastoral care. The Concordia House, offering 
residence accommodations to 27 male students, was organized as 
early as May 1920. There were then about 150 Synodical Confer- 
ence students enrolled. 

In March 1921, Lutheran students in Columbia, Mo., home of 
the University of Missouri, formed the Lutheran Society of Colum- 
bia. The first resident campus pastor was Rev. Albert C. Bernthal, 
who arrived in 1922 and began his pastoral work in November of 
that year. The first worship services were held in the YMCA of 
Columbia. In the winter of 1923—24 the construction of a Lu- 
theran chapel was begun. ‘he 

Rev. M. L. Heerboth was the first ees pastor in Lae 
Kans., seat of the University of Kansas. Taking charge in May. 
1923, he had the assistance of 15 students in launching preach 
setvices in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

In 1924 Rev. Henry Erck came to the University of Nebiaka 
to open his student-oriented ministry. More was known then of 
spiritual objectives than of practical methods to achieve them. Thus 
Pastor Erck, who had previously served a regular parish, recalls, 
“When as a village parson I arrived on the University campus 
I was completely ignorant of any method of the work of a college 
pastor. I was told by the ministers of other denominations that the 
religious work of the campus was done through the local churches.” 

In subsequent years Pastor Erck’s ministry unfolded itself 
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along principles serving the best interests of students, with the 
spiritual program more and more centering itself in the campus. 
In 1928 the Concordia Club, later known as Beta Sigma Psi Lu- 
theran Fraternity, was founded as a venture in gregarious Christian 
living. The ministry to students was further articulated when in 
1940 preaching services were inaugurated in the Student Union. 

The annals of student work at the State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, begin with Eugene Wengert, an undergraduate, who, 
during the 1909—10 school year gathered fellow students about 
him for religious discussions. Mr. Wengert, transferring to the 
University of Wisconsin as a graduate student, was influential there 
and in later life was instrumental in founding the Lutheran Col- 
legiate Association, an organization for college graduates. 

On the Iowa campus previous efforts came to a climax in 1924 
with the coming of a fulltime campus pastor. The Palimpsest, 
a publication of the State Historical Society of Iowa, states in 
Vol. XXIX, No. 11: “In 1924 the Reverend Julius A. Friedrich 
went to Iowa City to serve the Lutheran students at the State 
University of Iowa. Pastor Friedrich was the first college student- 
pastor in the Iowa District.” 

Further history, pastoral and parochial, is recalled by Rev. 
Elmer H. Yohr, a successor: “Pastor Friedrich, a man in his sixties 
and a bit broken in health, was called to this great challenge and 
was installed December 7, 1924, in the Commercial Club Room of 
the Garden Theatre on Washington Street, Dr. Adolph Haentz- 
schel of Madison, Wis., preaching the sermon. In his own words Dr. 
Friedrich writes, ‘The night was dark and dreary, and a heavy rain 
was falling and it was very cold. There were only a few people 
present, and several students.’ ” 

Interestingly enough, the pastor described as “a bit broken in 
health” is at this writing still alive and in full possession of his 
mental and spiritual acumen. He was privileged to celebrate his 
95th birthday on January 9 of this year. 


Student Residences Established 


An ardent advocate of student work, both locally and in the 
church at large, was Prof. L. F. Heimlich of Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Ind. With his assistance the Lutheran Community 
House, later known as Concordia Fraternity, was established on 
the Purdue campus, with Rev. Paul G. Schmidt of St. James Lu- 
theran Church, Lafayette, serving as pastoral adviser. 
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The St. Paul’s Student Club of the mid-twenties at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, as its name implies, had close affinity with — 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church of Ann Arbor, Rev. Carl A. Brauer, 
pastor. The Club was given the privilege of using the facilities of 
Concordia House on the Michigan campus. As early as January 
1925, a progress report in The Lutheran Student (a magazine ex- 
plained later in this article) announced that “Michigan is about to 
call a man” as full-time student pastor. The announcement came 
true, but not until 1942. 

Impetus to organize work at the University of Minnesota was 
given when the Twin Cities Board of Governors of the Walther 
League offered to appropriate the sum of $1,000, a surplus from 
the 1924 Walther League convention, toward the support of a stu- 
dent pastor. The student group, organized in February 1925, as 
a campus Walther League society, flourished under the pastoral 
guidance of Rev. Theo. Schroedel, pastor of Mount Olive Lu- 
theran Church, Minneapolis. 

The mid-twenties saw developments at two other important 
campuses. On March 8, 1925, Rev. Louis Steinbach was installed 
as Lutheran pastor for the University of Chicago. On October 8 
of the same year a student league was formed at Michigan State 
University under the supervision of Rev. Paul F. Woldt of Lansing. 

In the South during the 1920’s Rev. Karl G. Manz, pastor of 
St. Paul Lutheran Church, Austin, ministered faithfully to Uni- 
versity of Texas students. Elsewhere in the South, namely at the 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Rev. Reuben W. Hahn as- 
sumed his campus ministry in 1929. 

Before the close of the decade — it was in November of 1929 
when the dark cloud of an incipient depression was hovering on the 
horizon — the Central District Mission Board visited Bloomington, 
Ind., with the view of opening a mission near the Indiana Univer- 
sity campus. The exploratory team consisted of Rev. Fred P. 
Wambsganss and Rev. Walter C. Birkner, the latter serving Synod 
subsequently as chairman of the Student Welfare Committee. The 
pioneering pastor in Bloomington, Rev. Edwin F. Stegen, super- 
vised the erection of a beautiful stone chapel across from the In- 
diana campus. The edifice was dedicated April 24, 1932. 


First Attempts at a National Organization 


During the 1920’s students themselves were putting forth 
efforts to find one another, as individuals and as groups, through 
some kind of a national organization and an official magazine. 
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A somewhat loosely-knit association, held together by its official 
organ, The Lutheran Student, functioned under the guidance of 
Synod’s Student Welfare Committee. Volume I, Number 1 of this 
well-edited magazine appeared in January of 1925. 

In May of 1928 student work became a part of the interna- 
tional Walther League program through the organization of the 
Student District of the Walther League. The Lutheran Student, 
which had appeared quarterly, gave way to The Student Leaguer. 
The latter, a monthly periodical, was first published in April 1929. 
The Student District was succeeded by Gamma Delta, organized 
in 1934 in Chicago, Ill. The Spectator became the official organ 


of Gamma Delta. 
The Concern of Synod 


An important milestone in the development of the campus 
ministry was the appointment of a Student Welfare Committee. 
It was called into being by The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
at its June 1923 triennial convention in Fort Wayne. To this com- 
mittee Dr. Frederick Pfotenhauer, President of Synod, named Dr. 
Adolph Haentzschel, Rev. G. Stiegemeyer, and Prof. L. F. Heim- 
lich. The committee organized itself the following October in 
Chicago, Ill. Its working fund was a synodical allocation of $600. 
In its report to the 1926 convention of Synod the committee re- 
viewed its activities, which included conducting the annual student 
census, inaugurating the University Pastors’ Conference, and the 
publishing of The Lutheran Student and other literature. 

The Student Welfare Committee, from the beginning located 
in Chicago, IIl., in 1943 became the Student Service Commission 
and in 1956 was re-named the Commission on College and Univer- 
sity Work. Rev. Reuben W. Hahn, D.D., became its first full- 


time executive secretary in 1940. 


Joseph G. Franz 
Institute’s Second President 


Though very belatedly, we share with the readers of the 
Quarterty and friends of the Institute the sad news that the sec- 
ond president of the Historical Institute died on May 17, 1955. 
Mr. Franz undoubtedly is best known for his services as president 
of the Institute from 1939 to 1945. Upon the death of Mr. Louis 
H. Waltke, Mr. Franz was elected to this position of leadership. 
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Prior to this, since April 1933, he had 
been a member of the Board of Gover- 
nors. 

Born in New York City, June 7, 
1894, he moved to Brooklyn with the 
family when he was ten years old. It 
was here that Mr. Franz was instructed 
and confirmed by Dr. J. H. C. Fritz 
and developed into an active member 
of his church. When his business trans- 
ferred him to St. Louis he joined Grace 
Church and continued his active par- 
ticipation in congregational affairs, 
later serving as the dean of elders. He 

Vinee nee also served as president of the St. Louis 

A Capella from 1935—1937. 

As early as 1913 Mr. Franz was employed by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. The Company transferred 
him to St. Louis in April of 1928 when he received the appointment 
of Construction Superintendent of the Southwest Division. 

In May 1945 he was transferred back to the company’s New 
York City office, where he remained until his retirement on July 3d, 
1954. After 41 years of service he was induced by ill health to 
retire. Upon his transfer to New York he resigned as president of 
the Institute. His term of office in the Institute was not an easy 
one, since it covered the devastating and restricted years of World 
War II. Even though he had anticipated carrying out the plans 
of Mr. Louis H. Waltke to erect a separate museum and archives 
building, this was impossible because of innumerable restrictions 
placed on construction. Nevertheless, it was during his presidency 
that the first full-time curator was called by the Institute in the 
person of Dr. Karl Kretzmann. 

Mr. Franz’s interest in the Institute never waned, even though 
he was far removed geographically from the center of activity. 
After his retirement he and Mrs. Franz returned to St. Louis for 
a final visit. Upon that occasion Mr. Franz also had an oppor- 
tunity to visit the new Institute building and repeatedly expressed 
his joy and satisfaction over the facilities. 

We express our condolence as well as our sincere appreciation 
to Mrs. Franz for the many kind and outstanding services her hus- 
band rendered, not only as a member of the Board, but especially 
as president of the Institute. A.R.S. 
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Where Are Your School Records? 


The desperate clamor for congregational and parish school 
records upon a fiftieth, seventy-fifth, or hundredth anniversary of 
our congregations has almost brought us to the point of immunity. 
Repeatedly we encounter the identical circumstances in a local con- 
gregation as it is preparing to celebrate an important anniversary. 
The story has almost become routine by this time, regardless of 


geographical location or age of the congregation. 


Someone, somewhere along the line undoubtedly kept fairly 

accurate and complete records. His successor frequently felt other- 
wise and discarded or “junked” much of the material which had 
been accumulated. The result? After 75 or 100 years there is 
almost nothing available to study the history of an organization 
or group. Then the rush is on! We receive countless letters an- 
nually, requesting us to compile any and all information which may 
be available on a certain congregation because of the loss it has 
experienced. earlier. 
A clever and attractive method was recently employed by Zion 
Lutheran Church of St.Louis in gathering information on the 
alumni of its parish school, celebrating its centennial in 1958. The 
Centennial Committee prepared a 344” & 544” flyer folded once. 
The outside stated “Help Wanted!!” Then came the appeal: “Zion 
Lutheran Church, St. Louis, is celebrating in 1958 the 100th anni- 
versary of the founding of its parochial school. May we have your 
help in contacting former students? Plans call for a grand get- 
together of the many pupils formerly associated with Zion! If you 
know the names and addresses of Zion alumni, send us this infor- 
mation so that we can invite them. — Thank you!” 

We certainly congratulate the Centenial Committee for its 
efforts! We hope that they will receive as complete a list of the 
alumni as possible after 99 years. On the other hand, what a wealth 
of information would be readily available, not only to this congre- 
gation, but to all others, if they had established the office of the 
congregational archivist years ago! Yet, it may not be too late! 
Perhaps the congregational archivist could still exert strenuous 
efforts, though belatedly, in filling in the gaps of the congregation’s 
past history. Why not check into the matter? We would be de- 
lighted to furnish you with guide lines in establishing an office of 
this type, as well as a check list of duties. Drop us a line. If you 
already have a congregational archivist, we would be delighted to 
receive this information. | Ey AaB Os. 
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Board of Governors, Concordia Historical Institute, April 29, 1957 
Left to right: Dr. A. C. Stellhorn, vice-president; Rev. Aug. R. Suelflow. 
director; Dr. J. A. Walther; Dr. O. A. Dorn; Dr. Arthur C. Repp, president; 
Mr. E. H. Marting, treasurer; Mr. Edgar W. Ellerman; Mr. Sig. Rose; 

Rev. Justus P. Kretzmann 


Absent at the time when the picture was taken: Dr. Carl S. Meyer, secretary; 
Mr. Theodore W. Eckhart; and Dr. J. J. Pelikan 


Guided by God’s Counsel (concluded ) 


By HENRY A. GRUEBER, D. D. 


In the spring of 1924 Trinity Congregation extended a call 
as assistant pastor to candidate Henry E. Bleeke of the St. Louis 
Seminary. He was ordained and installed on September 7. For 
21 years he faithfully supported me in the congregational work. 

On September 19, 1926, the congregation celebrated my 
twenty-fifth anniversary in office, and on May 21, 1944, my twenty-_ 
fifth anniversary in the service of the congregation. 

In May 1945 Pastor Bleeke accepted a call to First Immanuel 
Church in Cedarburg, Wis. The members of Trinity Congregation 
expressed to him their gratitude for his long and faithful service 
and their best wishes for his future success under God’s blessing. 

With the assistance of a number of emeriti and Candidate 
Karl Krekeler I carried on the next few years. But the heavy load 
of work in the congregation of 950 communicant members, the 
Vice-Presidency in Synod, and the chairmanship of the Board for 
Higher Education began to overtax my physical strength. At the 
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1947 convention in Chicago I requested to be relieved of further 
duty as a Vice-President of Synod. Shortly afterward I presented 
my resignation as pastor of Trinity Church to take effect upon the 
installation of a successor. The congregation asked me to continue 
as assistant pastor, but finally it graciously granted me the status 
of pastor emeritus, with the understanding that I continue to serve 
in whatever capacity I might be able to do so: preaching, sick calls, 
etc. On September 12, 1948, Pastor Erwin G. Tieman of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was installed as my successor. Since then I have 
preached regularly in German and from time to time in English, 
and I have assisted in other work in the congregation. I am happy 
and grateful to the Lord, who has privileged me to serve these 
many years as a messenger of the sweet Gospel. 

On November 4, 1951, the congregation celebrated my 50th 
anniversary in office. By the grace of God I completed 55 years of 
pastoral service last summer (1956), and in fall my wife and I were 
privileged to celebrate our 55th wedding anniversary with our 
entire family: three daughters and their husbands, one son and 
his wife, and eight grandchildren. All glory to God! 


District Official 


The Lord has also guided me with His counsel in other ways. 

In my early ministry I became president of the Michigan Dis- 
trict of the Walther League. This gave me a spendid opportunity 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the young people’s work 
of our Synod. In the early part of this century I attended the 
conventions in Buffalo, Cleveland, and Fort Wayne. At that time 
the number of delegates was very small. In Fort Wayne I ad- 
dressed a group of about 35 delegates on the topic “Great Oaks 
from Little Acorns Grow.” 

Another phase of church work into which the Lord directed 
me was carried on by the Michigan Children’s Friend Society,. 
which I served as chairman for a number of years and as super- 
intendent for a season. Here I became acquainted with the prob- 
lems and the misery of many parents, unwed mothers, and neglected. 
children. 

In 1912 I was elected a member of the Mission Board of the 
Michigan District. I visited all the mission stations and their 
pastors and thus gained an insight into the joys and sorrows of the 
missionaries, their successes and failures, their problems and dif_i- 
culties; I saw how the powers of darkness endeavor to harm. 
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and destroy the Church of Christ, saw that the Gospel is indeed 
a power of God unto salvation to everyone that believes. 

Another phase of practical experience was the controversy in 
some circles on the essence of faith (die Glaubenswesensfrage) , 
which disturbed our area considerably. Pastor Herman Speckhard 
was a member of Synod’s committee on this controversy, and we 
spent many hours discussing this matter on the basis of Scripture 
and the Confessions of the Lutheran Church. It was a stiff post- 
graduate course. 

In 1918 I was fe es by President Immanuel Mayer to 
deliver the essay at the synodical convention on the theme “Der 
Heilsweg” (“The Way of Salvation”). The preparation was 
a distinct blessing to me. Young pastors should welcome the op- 
portunity to prepare doctrinal papers for conferences and synodical 
conventions. 

This same synodical convention elected me by ballot (the 
teachers also were given the privilege to vote) as the first Superin- 
tendent of our parochial schools in Michigan; this call was later 
repeated by the Mission Board. However, I was not inclined to dis- 
continue pastoral work. 

At the Delegate Synod in 1920 in n Detroit, I was elected to 
the General Home Mission Board. This gave me the opportunity 
to become better acquainted with this important phase of Synod’s 
work and to attend in an official capacity the organization of the 
Colorado District in Colorado Springs in 1921. 

Shortly after, a call was extended to me to the presidency 
of our Springfield Theological Seminary to succeed the sainted 
Prof. R. Biedermann. This call was declined upon the urgent plea 
of Trinity Congregation and because of my personal desire to 
continue regular preaching and congregational work. The organi- 
zation of a central parochial school in the western section of Mil- 
waukee by Trinity and other congregations was in the making at 
that time. 

When the South Wisconsin District met in 1921, it elected me 
as its President to succeed the Rev. Edward Albrecht. On account 
of the heavy work in the congregation, Trinity’s delegate advised 
against the election; but when it had taken place, he urged me to 
accept the decision of the District as the voice of God. This opened 
new opportunities and entailed added responsibilities. Can a pastor 
do justice to both offices at the same time? Opinions differ. An im- 
portant factor favors this arrangement. The President of a District 
who is pastor of a congregation is kept in close touch with con- 
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gregational life and work. This serves him in good stead in his 
capacity as District official, The President of a District is ex officio 
a member of the Board of Control of the respective synodical 
institution in his District for training pastors and teachers. I served 
as chairman From 1921 to 1932. It gave me the opportunity to 
become intimately acquainted with the work of our preparatory 
schools. Endless meetings, especially during building operations, 
were held. 

During the same period I was an official member of the 
Madison University Mission Board, a joint undertaking by the 
Missouri and the Wisconsin Synod, supervising the spiritual care 
of Lutheran students at Wisconsin University, under the pastorate 
of Dr. Adolf Haentzschel. 

The 1923 Delegate Synod convention in Fort Wayne was 
epochal. A vast building program for our colleges and seminaries 
was proposed and enthusiastically adopted, calling for a special 
collection of funds. An extensive building program was also carried 
out at the Milwaukee Concordia College. 

As chairman of the College of Presidents I was brought into 
close and intimate association with President Dr. Frederick Pfoten- 
hauer. His personality inspired confidence and respect. He was 
a God-given leader, as demonstrated during the turbulent war 
years 1914—1918; he was a sound theologian; he was conserva- 
tively progressive; he was firmly guided by Scriptural principles, 
truly evangelical in his approach to problems of the church and 
in his dealings with individuals. He expressed his deep concern 
for the welfare of our church in this statement: “An unserem 
Synodalhimmel zeigen sich dunkle Wolken, die boeses Wetter 
verkuendigen.” During the first World War, the Treasurer of 
Synod, I am told, was asked by the Government for an explanation 
of the “Code-word Pfotenhauer” in a financial transaction with 
the synodical Districts in South America. Mr. Seuel had great 
difficulty in explaining that “Pfotenhauer” was the name of our 
illustrious President. He finally succeeded. Dr. Pfotenhauer would 
never have stooped to any shady dealings in temporal or spiritual 
affairs. 

Dr. Pfotenhauer was an exceptional parliamentarian. For some 
years he spent a few weeks in April or May in Hot Springs, Ark., 
for his health and to prepare for the conduct of the impending 
synodical conventions, by perusing Robert's Rules of Order and 
the synodical Handbook. . 

After World War I the transition from German to English 
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gained momentum rapidly throughout Synod. Mission work ex- 
panded. A painful shortage of pastors made the work of the 
Board for Assignment of Calls for ministerial graduates extremely 
difficult and caused the District Presidents many a headache. The 
building program adopted in 1923 was completed. I had the privi- 
lege of speaking at the cornerstone laying of the St. Louis Seminary 
on October 26, 1924. | 

Peculiarly, in spite of good times, contributions did not keep 
pace with the synodical requirements during these years. The fi- 
nancial crash of 1929, with its demoralizing depression throughout 
the country during the years following it, presented many difficult 
problems for Synod. There developed a most deplorable “over- 
supply” of ministerial and teacher candidates, i. e., for lack of funds 
mission stations could not be supplied, and the building of chapels 
and churches came to a near standstill. Salaries for candidates 
and students who were sent out to do supply work reached an 
all-time, deplorable low. This situation cheapened the office of the 
ministry greatly in the estimation of many. It took a long time 
before these conditions improved. 

In the summer of 1925 the Walther League convention was 
held in San Francisco, Calif. Since I had been made an honorary 
life member of the Walther League when we left Saginaw, Mrs. 
Grueber and I were invited to be guests of the Walther League at 
this convention. This gave us an opportunity to enjoy the grandeur 
of nature from Milwaukee through Yellowstone Park to Van- 
couver, British Columbia, down the Pacific Coast to Tijuana, 
Mexico, with many intermittent stops, to the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado River, Denver, etc., back to Milwaukee. We shall ever 
treasure most highly this extended trip made possible by the gen- 
erosity of the Walther League and Trinity's membership. The 
manifold and pleasant experiences on our way added greatly to 
our life’s happy journey. In San Francisco, together with Dean- 
John H. C. Fritz of Concordia Seminary, we were guests of Vice- 
President George Bernthal. I can still see ourselves marching to 
and from the sessions in the San Francisco Auditorium under the 
leadership of Dr. Fritz, protected against the elements by overcoat 
and straw hat, moving along in brisk strides, and Vice-President 
Bernthal, in full-dress suit, and myself in a slight trot trying to 
keep up with our leader. I can still hear the thrilling banquet 
speech by Pastor George Schmidt of New York. 


At the height of the depression in 1932 the Delegate Synod 
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convened in Milwaukee. Most of the delegates and guests were 
housed in private homes. At the peak of sessions Trinity parsonage 
entertained 25 delegates and guests. Those were blessed days. We 
still draw inspiration from Dr. L. Fuerbringer’s wealth of serious 
and humorous remarks (Tischreden). How things have changed 
since then! : 

The keynote sermon at the opening session, delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. John W. Behnken on “Man’s Extremities God’s Oppor- 
tunities” directed the thoughts of the delegates into the proper 
channels. In spite of the depression the motto of the convention 
was “The Banners of the Lord Must Forward Go.” With confi- 
dence and fervent hope in the Lord’s promises and with consecrated 
determination Synod disposed of its voluminous business. As the 
clouds of the depression slowly were dispelled, the work of Synod 
became more encouraging. By consecrated and united efforts the 
millstone of Synod’s deficit was gradually removed, and the future 
appeared in more promising colors. 


Synodical Vice-President 


To me the 1932 convention marked a new milestone. The Lord 
directed my course into the office of a Vice-President of Synod and 
into the office of the chairmanship of the newly created Committee 
on Higher Education, consisting of 13 members: Walter E. Hohen- 
stein, William Nordsieck, Martin Walker, Karl Kretzschmar, 
Ludwig Fuerbringer, Fred E. Mayer, J. T. Link, H. F. A. Stein, 
Eugene Wengert, Martin E. Strieter, A. O. Leutheusser, W. J. 
Boehne, Jr., Henry A. Grueber. 


These positions offered new opportunities to me for becoming 
better acquainted with Synod’s work in general and with the work 
of the individual Districts in particular, as well as with Synod’s 
educational system for the training of pastors and parochial school 
teachers. The Vice-Presidency and the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Higher Education materially increased my work and 
responsibilities. ; 

I am well aware of my own limitations and shortcomings. For 
example, at a large District convention in the early thirties, when 
I was asked by a delegate what course Synod would pursue in 
a given eventuality, I frankly admitted, “I don’t know.” Where- 
upon I was told in unmistakable language: “Was haben wir denn 
fuer Vize-Praesides, die nichts wissen!” This was a rare experience. 
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The President’s representative at District conventions always re- 
ceives the most courteous reception and consideration. 

To visit a number of District conventions during the summer 
months often entails tiresome travel conditions and other inconveni- 
ences. Reports to the District conventions, on instructions by the 
President of Synod, demand conscientious preparation and presen- 
tation. Intelligent participation in the District’s own business, ex- 
tending over a number of days, sometimes taxes the official Visitor’s 
mental and physical stamina to the limit. Well-prepared doc- 
trinal and practical essays delivered at the conventions always have 
been a great blessing to our church. 

The 1935 convention in Cleveland was a memorable one. Our 
venerable President Frederick Pfotenhauer had advanced to a ripe 
age. The question whether he should serve another term or retire 
seriously occupied his own mind as well as that of the delegates. 
As always, he would let the Lord decide this question by the vote 
of the convention. The balloting soon revealed the deep love and 
respect of Synod’s membership for its trusted leader. At the same 
time it became evident that Synod in loving consideration desired 
to relieve the venerable Doctor of the heavy burden which he 
had carried so long and successfully and place it on younger 
shoulders. The Lord directed the vote, and the First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. Behnken, was elevated to the Presidency. We thank 
the Lord for the blessed services these two men have rendered to 
our church during the past 45 years. 

Another important issue before the Cleveland convention was 
the future development of our educational system for training 
pastors and teachers. The opinions on various basic questions dif- 
fered greatly. The Committee on Higher Education presented 
an extensive report on its studies of the situation during the in- 
tervening triennium and offered a series of far-reaching recom- 
mendations. Impelled by a strong sentiment in Synod, which was 
influenced in a measure by the depression and the resulting 
“overproduction” of candidates, the Committee in its report pro- 
posed the closing of a number of institutions. This proposal 
created lively discussions before and during the synodical sessions. 
Thus the theological seminary in Springfield by a vote of 265 to 
264 (?) was closed for a day and then reopened. Even though debate 
on these questions at times became heated and some sharp words 
were spoken, we ate of the opinion that in the end the studies 
involved and the discussions on the entire matter were a blessing 
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in disguise. It was my privilege and honor to serve as chairman 
of the Committee on Higher Education, and later of the Board 
for Higher Education, for 21 years. 

Since my boyhood days it had been my longing desire to 
visit the home of my forefathers in Bavaria, Germany. The op- 
portunity presented itself from June to September 1936. Dr. 
Behnken requested me to combine my trip to Europe with some 
church work of observation and visitation in the interest of Synod. 

I made extensive preparations and visited four District conven- 
tions in May and June, the last one.in Brooklyn, N. Y. Here I was 
hospitalized for a day as a result of “fatigue,” according to the 
doctors’ diagnosis. After this my brother Martin and I started for 
Europe on June 27 on the Italian S.S. Rex and landed in Naples, 
Italy, on July 4. It was a most exhilarating voyage. We spent nine 
interesting, pleasant days in Italy, visiting Naples, Rome, the 
catacombs, Pompeii, Salerno, Sorrento, Florence, Venice, Milan, 
Lugano. In Switzerland we visited Pontresina, St. Moritz, the 
Chur, Luzerne. In the Chur we called on our friend from Franken- 
muth, the brilliant Dr. J. J. Meyer, a graduate of our St. Louis 
Seminary, for a number of years professor of Sanskrit at the 
Chicago University, then in retirement, who had become entangled 
in Oriental philosophy. We made this special trip for the purpose 
of regaining him, if possible, for our Lutheran Church. 

In Germany we spent pleasant weeks in many cities, especially 
in those connected with the Free Church and with the history of 
the Reformation. We had brotherly discussions at Zehlendorf, 
the training school of the Free Church for pastors, with Drs. 
Martin Willkomm and Paul W. Peters, the latter now professor 
at the Lutheran Seminary at Thiensville, Wis. and with Dr. 
P. H. Petersen, president of the German Free Church. We enjoyed 
the peerless hospitality of Dr. Heylandt in Berlin, a devout mem- 
ber and treasurer of the Free Church, a famous inventor and busi- 
nessman, whom the Russians after World War II took captive and 
later “liquidated.” We had opportunity to attend a number of 
State Church services. Some of these were well attended. We had 
discussions with pastors and individual members and groups of the 
State Church. Some of these discussions were gratifying and in- 
formative, others disappointing. 

We were saddened by the fact that the Free Church brethren 
had to contend against almost insurmountable difficulties in their 
church work, especially in their mission endeavors, since every 
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German is by birth considered a member of the State Church and 
to proselyte is forbidden by law. During the past few years this 
situation seems to have taken a more favorable turn. 

My last stop in Germany on my way north was at Koenigsberg, 
where I had a pleasant visit with Pastor O. Gerss, who with his 
congregation had left the State Church and joined the Free Church. 
My next goal was Ahrensburg, on the island of Oesel in Estonia, 
where I enjoyed the hospitality of the Pastor N. Baeuerle family 
and met all members of the small congregation, a group of devout 
Lutherans, mostly very poor. They immediately conquered my 
heart. I shall never forget them. After World War II Pastor 
Baeuerle, who had moved to Dresden, Germany, with his family, 
was found shot to death in an alley. 

My first aeroplane (aquaplane) flight took me from Reval, 
Estonia, to Helsinki, Finland, where Pastor A. A. Uppala-Wege- 
lius, a graduate of our St. Louis Seminary, president of the Finnish 
Free Church, received me at the dock. The four days spent with 
our brother pastors in Finland and with many of their members, 
scattered over a wide area, provided another happy experience. The 
devotion of these people, their faithfulness to the pure Word of 
God, under most trying conditions, to me is a miracle of God’s 
grace. They need and deserve our support in prayer and en- 
couragement. 

My itinerary took me via Stockholm to -Gopenhagens Denmark, 
where I consulted with Pastor J. Nielsen and his members, a small 
group. Prospects for growth here do not seem very promising. 

Returning to Germany via Warnemuende I visited Pastor 
Martin J. Naumann in Hamburg, now professor at our Springfield 
Seminary; Pastor Kemner in Bremen; Pastor Arthur Kerlé in 
Bochum. The large Bochum congregation had recently joined our 
Lutheran Church. I had the pleasure of addressing a large Frauen- 
verein with words of welcome into our circles and words of en- 
couragement for their work. Pastor Kerlé was a close personal 
friend of Kaiser Wilhelm, whom he respected highly as a devout 
Christian. He had in his possession copies of sermons delivered by 
Kaiser Wilhelm in his private chapel on Easter and other occasions. 
They could well be preached in any of our Lutheran pulpits. 

A beautiful river-boat trip up the Rhine brought me from 
Koeln to Wiesbaden, where I enjoyed the hospitality of Pastor 
Hermann Eickmeier and had the privilege of preaching in his 
church on August 30. We also visited Steeden, where Pastors 
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Frederick Pfotenhauer, Immanuel Mayer, Hermann Potzger, 
George Mezger, Carl Dietz, and others had studied for the ministry 
under Pfarrer Brunn. A visit in the city of Worms, of great his- 
torical significance, with its well-known Luther Memorial, was 
a thrilling experience. I spent happy days with our Lutheran pas- 
tors in France and gained a vivid picture of their labors, teary 
joys, and sorrows in their church work. 

i The boat trip from Calais to Dover, England, was very stormy 
and took its toll among practically all others on board. In the 
great city of London Pastor Wilhelm Oesch and his father-in-law, 
Mr. Wittmann, a distant relative of my wife, took me under their 
protecting wings from September 7 to 15. I enjoyed the privilege 
of preaching in Kentish Town and North Tottingham and attended 
a number of meetings with various church groups. Pastor Oesch 
and I made a trip to Cambridge Payee and the theological 
seminary at Ely. 

On September 15 I embarked on the S.S. Bremen at South- 
ampton for New York. God graciously protected me on this 
extensive and sometimes hazardous trip and brought me back 
safely to our country. From many angles it was a very profitable 
trip. I gained an over-all, general picture of the Lutheran Church 
in Europe and of groups more closely connected with our Synod. 

Of vast importance was the 1938 convention of Synod, held 
in St. Louis, Mo. Reports presented and resolutions passed con- 
cerning negotiations with the American Lutheran Church with 
a view to reaching doctrinal agreement on the basis of Scripture 
were of far-reaching consequences and have become the object of 
much controversy. 

A very happy event was the centennial celebration in Alten- 
burg, Mo., 1938, commemorating the landing of the Saxon fore- 
fathers in 1839 and the establishment of Concordia College in 
Perry County. All who were privileged to attend this celebration 
surely will remember it favorably the rest of their days. Dr. Pfoten- 
hauer delivered the German sermon for the occasion to a vast 
audience. He had requested me to address the assembled congre- 
gation in English. That was one of the most thrilling experiences 
of my life as I was privileged to speak on the text: “Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground” (Ex. 3:5). This celebration was academically highlighted 
in St. Louis when the theological faculty conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity upon ten of us. 
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On July 15, 1939, Dr. Frank Lankenau, First Vice-President 
of Synod, died of a heart attack at the Walther League convention 
in Kansas City. From July 16 to August 31, during Dr. Behnken’s 
recovery from illness, I was acting President of Synod. This 
usually is a quiet season of the year, yet a number of important 
matters required serious consideration during this short period. 

One of the most inspiring opening services at any synodical 
convention was that held in St. Paul’s Church in Fort Wayne in 
1941. The large auditorium was filled to overflowing. The hymns, 
accompanied by the powerful organ and sung by more than 1,500 
men and women made the walls of grand old St. Paul’s shake. The 
entire service so impressed my young granddaughter that she 
doubled her small collection contribution. My sermon, based on 
Rev. 3:11, presented three resolutions: (1) Let us retain the pure 
doctrine; (2) Let us spread the same; (3) Let us practice accord. 
ing to it. 

In 1944 Synod convened in Saginaw, Mich., commemorating 
the 100th anniversary of the Bavarian group’s arrival in Franken- 
muth in 1845. My grandparents on my father’s and on my mother’s 
side were among the first immigrants. The Saxon and the Bavarian 
forefathers joined hands with others in organizing the Missouri 
Synod in 1847. Notable among the early settlers in Frankenmuth 
was a Mr. G. Bierlein, a real lay theologian. He took an active 
part in the Iowa-Missouri Colloquium, held in Milwaukee, Novem- 
ber 13—19, 1867. The Frankenmuthers diluted his name into 
VW asscnesen, because he lived next to the Cass River. Pfarrer 
Wilhelm Loehe, who sponsored this immigration, was held in high 
esteem by the members of St. Lorenz Church in Frankenmuth. The 
Saginaw Valley with its Lutheran communities is a stronghold of 
true Lutheranism in America. The Saginaw Valley Lutheran con- 
gregations have furnished a comparatively large proportion of 
pastors and teachers in the Missouri Synod. 

The 1950 convention, too, was held in Milwaukee, where im- 
portant matters were acted upon. It was followed by the 1953 
convention in Houston, Tex. From one synodical session to the 
next we are happy and astonished to note the rapid growth of our 
Synod under the blessing of our heavenly Father. 

I continued to serve as chairman of the Board for Higher 
Education until the fall of 1953. My prayer is that the Lord con- 
tinue to bless the important work of this Board for the welfare of 
our church and the spreading of the Gospel to the far ends of the 
globe. 
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The convention in St. Paul, Minn. (1956), which I attended 
as a delegate and at which I was privileged to deliver the confes- 
sional address, was indeed a most memorable one in many respects. 

As I view the long history of our beloved Synod, my heart is 
filled with joy and gratitude to God for the unbounded blessings 
bestowed upon it. We bless His holy name for keeping our Synod 
steadfast in His pure Word and pray that He will preserve it to us 
and to our children and children’s children until the day of Christ’s 
glorious return to take us with all believers into the heavenly 
mansions, prepared for us by His wonderful redemption. 

As the years that lie behind me pass in review before my 
mind’s eye, I acknowledge the boundless love and mercy of my 
heavenly Father, who has adopted me into His family and has 
called me into the service of His church. Yes, God has “guided me 
with His counsel” throughout these many years. My hope, my 
fervent prayer, and my confidence is: “Thou wilt afterward receive 
me to glory” (Ps. 73:24). 


Can You Help? 


Do you have any back issues of the QuarTERLY which you 
no longer need? Our supply of certain back numbers is completely 
exhausted. 

We receive constant requests for some of these and are not 
in a position to fill them. Should you have access to any of the 
copies we need, we would be grateful to you for their receipt. If 
we could replace them with other issues you desire, please specify 
the volume and the number, and we shall be happy to comply. 


Issues requited by the Institute are: 


Volume 5, No.1 (April 1932) Vol. 17, No.2 (July 1944) 
Vol. 15, No.4 (January 1943) Vol. 17, No.4 (January 1945) 
Vol. 16, No.2 (July 1943) Vol. 18, No.1 (April 1945) 
Vol. 16, No.3 (October 1943) Vol. 18, No.2 (July 1945) 
Vol. 16, No.4 (January 1944) Vol. 23, No.2 (July 1950) 


Please write Rev. Aug. R. Suelflow, Concordia Historical Institute, | 
801 De Mun, St. Louis (Clayton) 5, Mo. 


: Correction 


The previous issue of the QuaRTERLY, page 69, stated: “he 
is sutvived by his two sons, Louis and Herbert, and his widow.” 
This should read: “he is survived by his two sons, Richard and 
Herbert, a daughter, Ann, and his widow.” 
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The Fathers’ Faith — The Children’s Language 


The First Seventy-five Years of the Lutheran Witness 
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By AUGUST R. SUELFLOW 


May of this year marked 75 years of service of the Lutheran 
Witness, dedicated to the purpose of expressing Lutheran faith 
and life in the American idiom. The QuarRTERLY expresses most 
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Poetical Pepartment 


OUR PRAYER. 
Thou Fountain whence ajl wisdom flows. 
Which God on pious hearts bestows, 
Grant us Thy consolation, 
‘That in our pure faith’s unity, 
‘We faithful witnesses may be 
Of grace that brings salvation. 

Hear us, cheer us 

By Thy teaching, that our preaching 

‘Thy salvation 

‘Soon may tell to ev'ry nation. 

Direct us by Thy counsel still,— 

That we may understand Thy will; 
Our ignorance enlighten. 

© grant us constancy, that we 

May ever faithful prove to Thee, 
How much soc’er we suffer. 

Descend, defend, 

From all errors, and earth’s terrors; 

Be oyr healing, 

Jesus’ Joye and peace revealing, 
Thy grace sustain, pervade our heart 
‘That we may act the valiant part 

With Thee as our Reliance; 
Be Thou our Captain and our Shield 
‘That wemay never quit the field 
But bid the foe defiance 

Heed us! Speed us! 

O’er us hover as our Cover. 

Thy salvation 

‘Be our constant consolation, 


Poctrinal. 


HOW MAN IS CONVERTED TO GOD. 

It is not the will of God that any one 
should perish, (2 Pet. 3, 9,) but that all men 
should turn unto him, and be saved eternally, 
“Anal live, saith the Lord God, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that 
the wicked tum from his way and live,” 
Ezek. 33, 11. “For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, tht 
whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life,” John 3, 16, 

~ For this reason God, through His infinite 
goodness and mercy, causes His divine and 
eternal law, and His.marvellous counsel con- 
cerning our redemption, namely, the holy 
and saving Gospel concerning His eternal 
Son, our only Savior and Redeemer, Jesus 
Christ, to be publicly preached. Through 
this preaching, He gathers for Himself an 
eternal church from among the human race, 
and works in the hearts of men true repent- 


Hymn. * 


ance, the knowledge of sin, and genuine, 


faith in Jesus Christ, the.Son of God, And 
it is the will of God through these means, 
and no others, namely, through His holy 
Word, when it is cither preached and heard, 
orread,and through the use of the sacra. 
ments in conformity to his Word, to call men 
wito. everlasting salvation, to draw them 
unto himself, to convert, regencrute, and 


sanctify them. “After that, in the wisdom 
of God, the world by wisdom knew not God, 
it pleased God by the foolishness of preach- 
ing to save them that belive,” ‘1 Cor. 1, 21. 
“Peter shall tell thee what thou oughtest to 
do,” Acts 10,6. “Faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God,” Rom. 10, 
17. ‘Sanctify them,” Father, “through thy 
truth, thy word is truth. Neither pray I for 
these alone, but for them also which shall 


believe on me through their word,” John 17, 


17,20. Wherefore, the eternal Father pro- 
claims from heaven concerming His beloved 
Son, and all who preach repentance and the 
remission of sin in his name: “Hear ye him,” 
Matt. 17, 5- 

Now, this preaching all those ought to 
hear, who desire to be saved. For the 
preaching of God's Word, and the hearing 
of it, are the instruments of the Holy Spirit, 
by, with, and through which He wishes to 
operate efficaciously, and to convert men 
unto God, and to work in them both to will 
and todo, —~ 

This Word, a man who is even not yet 
conyerted to God, and is not regenerated, 
can hear and read externally. For in these 
outward things, as we stated above, man 
possesses, even since the full, a free will to 
some extent, co that he can visit the church, 
and hear or not hear the preaching. 

Through this instrument, namely the 
preaching and the learning of His Word, 
God works in us, softens our hearts, and 
draws man, so that, through the preaching 
of the law, he perceives his sins and the 
wrath of God, and feels true fear, contrition, 


and sorrow in his heart. And through) 


preaching and meditation on the holy Gospel, 
which promises the most gracious remission 
of sins in Christ, a spark of faith is enkindled 
in him; he accepts the forgiveness of sins for 
Christ’s sake, and consoles himself with the 
promise of the Gospel; and thus the Holy 
Spirit (who works all these things) is “sent 
forth into the heart.” Gal. 4, 6. 

~ Now, although both the planting and the 
watering by the preacher, and the running 
and willing by the hearer, would be in vain, 
and conversion would not follow, if the 
power and operation of the Holy Spirit 
were not superadded, who through the 
Word preached and heard, enlightens and 
converts the heart, so that men believe that 
Word, and give their assent to it; neverthe- 
less, neither the preacher, nor the hearer 
should doubt of this grace and operation of 
the Holy Spirit, but should fecl assured, 
when the Word of God is preached in purity 
and sincerity according to the command and 
will of God, and people listen to it with 
diligence and carnestness, and meditate upon 
the same, that God is certainly present with 
Tlis grace, and gives, as stated above, that 


hich man cannot otherwise receive or give 
by his own strength. For with respect to 
the presence, the operations, and the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, no one ought, or can always 
judge from feeling, that is, as to the manner _ 
and time in which these things are perceived 
in the heart; but since these freduently oc- 
cur, and are concealed under our great im- 
perfections, we should feel assured, agreeably 
to the promise, that the Word of God, 
preached and heard, is an office and a work 
of the Holy Spirit, through which He is 
certainly efficacious, and works in o r hearts, 
2 Cor. 2, 14, ch. 3, 5- 

If, however, a person should refuse to 
hear preaching and to read the Word of 
God, and despise the Word and the church 
of God, and thus die and perish in his sins, he 
can neither console himself with the eternal 
election of God, nor obtain his mercy; for 
Christ, in whom we are chosen, offers unto 
all persons His grace in the Word and in 
the holy Sacraments, and earnestly desires 
‘us to hear it; and He has promised, that 
where two or three are gathered together in 
His name, and are occupied with His holy 
Word, there He will be in their midst, Matt. 
18, 20, 

Now when such a person despises the 
means employed by the Holy Spirit, and 
will not hear, there is no wrong done to him 
it the Holy Spirit does not enlighten him, 
but permits him to remain and perish in the 
darkness of his unbelief; concerning which it 
is written: “How often would I have gather- 
ed thy chilaren together, even as-a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not!" Matt. 23, 37. 

But after a person has been converted, and 
thus is enlightened, and his will is renewed, 
he wills that which is good, (so for as he is 
born anew or is a new creature,) and “de- 
lights in the law of God, after the inward 
man," Rom. 7,22. And thenceforth as far 
and as long as he is led by the Spirit of God, 


‘|so far and so long he will do good; as Paul, 


Rom. 8, 14, says: “As many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 
And this leading of the Holy Spirit is not » 
compulsion, but the converted man does 
good voluntarily, as David says: “Thy people 


shall be willing in the day of thy power, 
Psalm 110, 3. And yet that conflict con- 
tinues, which St. Paul describes, Rom. 


7, 22, 23,25, even in the regenerated: “I 
delight in the law of God, after the inward 
man: but I see another law in my mem) 
warring against the law of my mind, an 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin, 
which is in my members.” Again, “So then, 
with the mind I myself serve the law of 
Gdd; but with the flesh the law of sin" 
Again, Gal. 5, 17: “The flesh lusteth against 


the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh: 
and these are contrary the one to the other; 
so that ye cannot do the things that ye 
would.” S.D. H's F.C. 
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cordial wishes to the English organ of the Missouri Synod and 
bespeaks further blessings of the heavenly Father upon it. May 
it continue to serve as a voice of true Lutheranism in America 
and to touch many hearts with the warmth of the Savior’s love. 


Born in Controversy 


Like a number of Missouri Synod periodicals, the Lutheran 
Witness was called into being to meet a specific need. Unlike oth- 
ers, when this need was met, it continued its existence and influence. 


Days of peace and quiet seemed to be in store for the Lu- 
theran Church in America 80 years ago. While some elements 
of Lutheranism were crumbling under doctrinal disagreement, 
the younger Midwestern synods reached a climactic accord in the 
organization of the Synodical Conference in 1872. A new phase 
of work seemed to be in the offing. With resultant internal peace, 
the constituent synods of the Synodical Conference would usher 
in a new day of kingdom building. Temporarily, however, and 
outwardly all this seemed like an illusion as the precipitous days 
of the 1880’s dawned. 

Divergent opinions became evident on the doctrines of elec- 
tion and conversion. The controversy centered in the question: 
“Does a dissimilar conduct in natural man over against the con- 
verting and saving grace of God account for the fact that some 
ate converted and saved while others remain unconverted and 
perish?” On the surface this may appear inconsequential — but 
when the question is rephrased to read: “Does man contribute 
anything to his conversion and salvation?” the answer has serious 
consequences. It was on this point that two answers were given 
within the Synodical Conference. The Missouri and Wisconsin 
Synods answered with a thundering no to both questions. The 
Norwegian Synod, prodded by one of its leaders, hesitantly and 
equivocally answered yes and no. The Ohio Synod, upon whose 
invitation the Synodical Conference was organized, at first seemed 
to be the innocent bystander but later took the stand that God 
did not elect “without having foreseen some difference in men,” — 
that He elected “those of whom through His omniscience He fore- 
saw that they would suffer themselves, by means of His grace 
and power, to be brought to faith in Christ and to be preserved 
therein.” Thus while Missouri said no, Ohio said yes. 


The controversy resulted in the withdrawal of the Ohio Synod 
in 1881 from the Synodical Conference. Fourteen Missouri Synod 
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pastors withdrew from that Synod and joined the Ohio Synod. 
On the other hand, Ohio lost 18 pastors who temporarily formed 
the Concordia Synod, which merged with the Missouri Synod in 
1886. 

Already at the organization of the Synodical Conference a 
gentleman’s agreement was reached that while Missouri concen- 
trated on work with German-speaking Americans, Ohio would 
work especially among English-speaking people. All this came to 
an abrupt end when Ohio withdrew from the Synodical Confer- 
ence. By this time many Lutherans in America were using the Eng- 
lish language extensively, and so, in order to proclaim its con- 
fessional position adequately, Missouri was forced, not without 
blessing, to use the English language in its work and its publica- 
tions. The result was the Lutheran Witness, which made its first 
audible cry on May 21, 1882. 

A year earlier an English journal of theology had appeared in 
St. Louis called the St. Louis Theological Monthly. It was edited 
chiefly by Prof. Rudolph Lange of Concordia Seminary and ad- 
dressed itself to the above questions of doctrine with alacrity. 
Its purpose was to present the Scriptural and confessional posi- 
tion. However, it brought its work to a close with the final words 
in Volume II, Number 12 (December 1882): “. . . of late The 
Lutheran Witness has been started to defend and sustain our cause, 
and will, we hope, justify us when we say that we see no reason 
to continue in that defense.” So the Lutheran Witness was the 
only English organ within the Missouri Synod for 15 years. An 
English theological journal was not issued again until January 1897, 
under the title of Theological Quarterly. | 


The first editor of the Witness stated its objectives as follows: 


Our Witness tenders no apology for its publication. The Mis- 
sourie [sic} Synod and its friends have certainly a great responsibility 
resting upon them. They are to hold the grounds of faith and morals 
which our ancestors gained for us after a severe struggle with error 
and hypocrisy. These grounds are those which the apostles and their 
successors won and held over against all the powers of this world. 
Our Witness shall be devoted to the interests of the Missouri Synod 
and its allies in the new and the old world. Its concern will be to 
bring home to Americans the solid and sound doctrinal and practical 
truths expounded by the Lutheran Church. By the aid of God our 
Father, it will do so without attempting any compromise or palliation 
to gain the favor of the old man anywhere.t 


1. Lutheran Witness, I (May 21, 1882), 4. 
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The Ink Is Dry 


The Witness was launched by the energetic parish pastor and 
former theological professor Charles Adolf Frank. Undoubtedly 
the project was undertaken with considerable apprehension — yet 
its tone and objectives were fearless, for this was to become the 
new voice of confessional English Lutheranism. The “Cleveland 
District Pastoral Conference, composed of some twenty Missouri 
Synod clergymen in northern and central Ohio, founded the peri- 
odical and put $260 at the disposal of the infant paper. 

The first issue, 1314 by 
10 inches in size, carried no 
advertisements. Perhaps in 
a spirit of imitation of other 
religious periodicals, the fol- 
lowing appeared on the last 
page of the first issue: ‘“‘Ad- 
vertisement. The Lutheran 
Witness. This paper is pub- 
lished semi-monthly under 
the auspices of the Cleve- 


The parsonage of Trinity Lutheran Pade 
Church, Zanesville, Ohio, where the first land District Conference, 
volume of the Lutheran Witness was and is devoted to the in- 

prepared in 1892 


terests of the joint Synod 
of Missouri and its friends. Terms of Subscription: — $1.00 a year 
in advance. All communications should be addressed to The Lu- 
theran Witness, 16 Harvey Street, Zanesville, Ohio.” 

The general make-up and format of the Witness remained 
relatively unchanged for many decades and usually consisted of 
eight or nine departments. The first was the “Poetical,” which is 
still continued. Much of the verse appearing over the years was 
original, contributed by Lutherans all over America. 

The “Doctrinal Section,” at least during the early years, to- 
gether with the “Polemical,” frequently constituted the major por- 
- tion of the issue. This would only seem natural since the Witness 
was born in controversy. 

Problems of Christian living were treated in the “Practical” 
feature, the first issue dealing with conscience. The “Editorial 
Section,” present since the beginning, did not really blossom forth 
until later. Under subsequent editors frequent “barbs” were thrust 
out upon the reader. Editor Frank had proposed editorially in 
the first issue that the purpose of the Witness be twofold: the first, 
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already referred to, was to defend the orthodox Lutheran position 
“against all who oppose it”; the second purpose was characterized 
by Frank as follows: 

A church paper is certainly a good means to do missionary work, 
to instruct, admonish, and comfort, to educate the church and its 
members. We have a home mission among our fellow citizens. . . . 
Now we surely ought to have a paper for the English Home Mission, 
unless we desire to neglect the opportunity which God has placed at 
our door .... Therefore we have undertaken and published this 
paper and are not at all discouraged by the seeming affront that in 
some quarter people believe to have monopolized the use of the 
English language for a profitable purpose in the church.” 


A witness must bear testimony to something, hence a section 
was set aside, entitled “Church News.” It is surprising to find news 
of the church in Norway, Germany, England, and Egypt in the 
first issue. At the same time the events on the “home front” were 
not neglected, for the same issue compares the doctrinal basis of 
the General Synod with that of its Southern counterpart. Even 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, made the columns of the first issue 
with a paragraph on the building project completed in 1883. 

A department which was discontinued as an independent fea- 
ture only a few years ago was entitled “Hearth and Home.” This 
brought homespun anecdotes and stories evidently to be read in 
the family circle. An example of this from the first issue might 


be interesting. 
Not Black-Balled 


A young man had a good mother who prayed for him; he was 
a wild, reckless prodigal. Some time after his mother’s death he began 
to be troubled. He thought he ought to get into new company and 
leave his old companions. So he said he would go and join a secret 
society; he thought he would join the Odd Fellows. They went and 
made inquiry about him and found he was a drunken sailor; so they 
black-balled him. They would not have him. — He went to the Free- 
masons; he had nobobdy to recommend him, so they inquired and - 
found there was no good in his character, and they, too, black-balled 
him. They did not want him.— One day someone handed him a 
little notice in the street which invited him to come to church. He 
went in. He heard that Christ had come to save sinners. He believed 
Him: he took Him at his word; and, in reporting the matter, he 
said, he came to Christ without a character, and Christ had not black- 
balled him.® 


The eighth section was devoted to accounts from church his- 


2. Ibid. 
3 ibid ape Gs 
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tory. The first narrative, quite appropriately, began with the 
origin of the Christian Church, dealing primarily with the birth 
of Christ. Not all materials to be published could be categorized 
in the above departments. Thus a “Miscellaneous” column was 
introduced. 

‘The precise number of English services or the number of Eng- 
lish-speaking and -reading members of Synod in 1882 is not avail- 
able today. Whatever the ratio to German may have been, it was 
infinitesimal. The Evangelical Lutheran English Conference of 
Missouri, for example, meeting at Salem Church, Washington 
County, Arkansas, in October 1883, totaled only seven pastors and 
four lay delegates. While it is true that many pastors and laymen 
of the German Missouri Synod (indicated by the Witness sub- 
sctibers of the 1880’s) read English, this synod in 1881 could 
boast of 645 pastors. The small English Conference was elated to 
see the Witness make its appearance, for it resolved at its 1882 
sessions “That this Conference rescind all her former favorable 
resolutions recommending the Lutheran Standard to our congrega- 
tions, on account of its recent departure from the true doctrine of 
election.”* In its place the Witness was “recommended to our Con- 
gregations as worthy of their liberal support.”” 


Many of the Districts of the Missouri Synod in their 1882 
conventions also supported the new “English voice” with their 
resolutions. The Central District, in whose territory the Witness 
was launched, expressed itself thus: “The English paper, the Lu- 
theran Witness . . . was recommended for vigorous support and 
dissemination. Since the Standard no longer is based on the Lu- 
theran Confessions, it becomes obviously necessary to begin an 
English paper. At the next Delegate Synod the paper should be 
offered to Synod.”° The Western District “warmly recommended 
it,’’ the Minnesota District “recommended it heartily,”* and the 
Iowa District stated, “It serves a good purpose and meets a definite 
need.”” The members of this District were encouraged to subscribe 
also. Left-handed support was rendered by the Nebraska District 
when it resolved that the “need for an English paper in our midst 


. Proceedings, Ev. Luth. English Conference of Missouri, 1882, p. 33. 
. Ibid., p. 30. 

. Proceedings, Central District, 1882, p. 65. 

. Proceedings, Western District, 1882, p. 75. 

. Proceedings, Minnesota District, 1882, p. 79, 

. Proceedings, Iowa District, 1882, p. 90. 
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[Nebraska] is not yet apparent, but elsewhere it is.” In spite of 
this, the Secretary added that many subscriptions were gathered 
at the convention." 
Catch-All 

One of the chief reasons for the almost immediate popularity 
of the Witness among the “Missouri Synod and its friends” was 
the unbelievable dearth of English Lutheran literature. Almost 
everything published by Synod prior to 1882 appeared in German. 
Thus the infant Witness had to serve as inspirational, devotional, 
and homiletical literature. It was the Portals of Prayer, the This 
Day, the Lutheran Layman, the Lutheran Woman’s Quarterly, the 
Christian Parent, the Walther League Messenger, the Concordia 
Theological Monthly, the Concorp1a Historica INstITUTE Quar- 
TERLY, Lutheran Education, and Advance all wrapped up in eight 
“quarto pages! 

A Ludicrous Example 

When situations needed correction, the Witness was not one 
to mince words. Thus, as the agitation for the Bennett Law, with 
its restrictions on the parish schools, became an issue in Wisconsin 
shortly before the turn of the century, the Witness came to the 
defense of Synod’s school system. The Nation, a political weekly 
of wide national circulation, denounced the Witness both for its 
English grammar and its position on the schools. It said, in part: 
“The attempt to translate the Missouri Lutheran views into Eng- 
lish has failed. The only English organ of the synod . . . is a ludi- 
crous example of Germanized English .... The Missouri Lutheran 
denomination dare not admit it, but it is a fact that their pecul- 
iar views and principles stand and fall with the German language.” 
The editor retorted: 


When the Nation mentions our Witness in the same spirit as it 
does our Synod, we are willing to take our full measure of reproach, 
which is only glory before God when it comes from such a source. _ 
Our enemies have all tried to shame us out of writing an English 
church paper by telling us we are only Galileans in the use of the 
English tongue; that nobody would relish our German English. . . . 
We pay no attention to such thrusts. If other men can write a bet- 
ter and corrector pen, let them do so. But in our Galilean English 
we will continue to write, expound and defend the unshaken principles 
of apostolic Christianity and Lutheran consistency so long as we are 
able and till other men are raised by God who may do better and 
are willing to do it. 

10. Proceedings, Nebraska District, 1882, p. 52. 
11. Lutheran Witness, IX (Dec. 21, 1890), 106, 107. 
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Thus the Witness was launched and soon firmly entrenched 
itself in the hearts and minds of the “friends of Missouri.” Its 
course was charted by the first editor and generally adhered to by 
the men who followed. In its simple layout and design it appeared 
no different than the farm gazette, the local newspaper, ot its closer 
relatives, the religious publications of the day. | 


Today the early volumes of the Lutheran Witness are a great 
rarity. The Concordia Historical Institute is among the few who 
boast of a complete set in its collection. 

Pastor Wm. Heyne, a reader of the Witness for the first 50 
years, is typical of the staunch support given. It was this support 
which enabled the subscriptions to grow from 1,000 to 425,000 at 
the present. Heyne commented: “I remember well when in May 
1882 the Witness made its first appearance, and I little thought, 
at that time, that the newborn child would even live to see the 
age of 50 years and that I should be privileged to be a reader of 
the periodical all these years until this day. And I gratefully 
acknowledge that it has proved a great blessing and has been 
a great benefit to me, and ofttimes a cause of genuine joy and 


pleasure.””” 
The First Editor 


It is said that an editor need not be able to write, but he must 
be able to assemble readable copy which is of interest to the sub- 
scribers. The first editor of the Witness as well as all of his suc- 
cessors were adept at both. The person designated by the Cleve- 
land District Pastoral Conference to edit the early issues of the 
Witness was a man eminently fitted for the position. By the very 
nature of his background his choice perhaps was one of the most 
logical. 

This was Charles Adolf Frank, German-born but American- 
trained. Born February 28, 1846, at Wimpfen, Hessen-Darmstadt, 
Frank immigrated to America with his parents at the age of eight 
and settled in St. Louis, Mo. “Old” Trinity, St. Louis, became his 
church home, and C. Edward Roschke his teacher. He was con- 
firmed by Pastor Gottlieb Schaller in 1859. 


Quite early in life he planned to study for the ministry, and 
since a preparatory school affiliated with Concordia Seminary was 
easily accessible in St. Louis, he enrolled in the fall of 1859. When, 
however, the preparatory school was moved to Fort Wayne during 


12. Ibid., LI (Feb. 16, 1932), 72. 
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the hectic days of the Civil War, Frank moved with it. Accordingly, 
he graduated from Concordia College, Fort Wayne, in 1865. He 
successfully completed his ministerial oes at the St. Louis 
Seminary in 1868. 


On August 2, 1868, he was ordained to the holy ministry 
and installed at his first chase — the Lutheran Church of St. John, 
Freedom, Beaver County, Pa. At the same time he served another 
congregation in the country. Some kind of difficulty, probably 
the problem of joint worship of the Lutherans and Reformed, 


Dr. Martin S. Sommer and Dr. Theo. Graebner, Editors 
of the Lutheran Witness, 1914—1949 


caused a schism in the congregation in 1870, and Frank was called 
as teacher and assistant to Pastor J. A. F. W. Mueller of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. It was here that he met his future wife, Concordia, the 
daughter of Pastor Mueller, first graduate of the Perry County 
Seminary. 

Twice he served Emmanuel of Lancaster, Ohio. The first’ 
time from November 6, 1870, until October 3, 1873. On Octo- 
ber 5 of that year he was installed as pastor of St. John’s, New 
Orleans, La. He became the successor of C. F. Liebe. While at 
St. John’s, Frank also served the newly founded Trinity Con- 
gregation at Algiers. In retrospect it seems miraculous that Frank 
left his New Orleans ministry when he did. He was obliged to 
quit that country because his wife could not endure the climate. 
His successors, both in Algiers and at St. John’s, succumbed to 
yellow fever, which was devastating the countryside. Pastor A. E. 
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Eirich of Algiers died on September 4, 1878, at the early age 
of 26, and Pastor G. Bauman, at 35 on September 17 of the same 
year.* After leaving New Orleans, Frank accepted the call to his 
former congregation of Lancaster and served it from 1876 to 1878. 
Thereafter he joined the faculty of Capital University at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, an institution of the Ohio Synod. The synod maintained 
both a college and seminary in Columbus and was in fellowship 
with Missouri. Frank began his teaching career as professor of 
Latin and a few years later was transferred to teach German. While 
he was serving at the college, he was elected to the third professor- 
_ ship at the theological seminary. 

The Lutheran Standard announced just prior to the eruption 
of the Predestinarian Controversy: “. . . being convinced that the 
call was an expression of the divine will, [Frank] accepted the 
vocation ....”'* He began his new duties at the beginning of the 
new semester in 1881. On occasion it has been stated that Frank 
had also served as president of the seminary. Evidently this is 
not quite accurate. He may have carried out some of the presi- 
dential functions after the death of W. F. Lehmann. It is a known 
fact, however, that Matthias Loy succeeded Lehmann in the presi- 
dency. 

During the turbulent days of the controversy, when pastors 
and congregations switched synodical allegiance, Frank left his 
Ohio Synod post and entered parish work in the Missouri Synod. 
Without the slightest indication of rancor, the Standard an- 
nounced: 

Professor Frank, who had just begun his labors in the Seminary, 
received a call to become Pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Congte- 
gation in Zanesville, ... Although our devoted colleague had done 
nothing to secure a vocation to another field of labor and had entered 
upon his work in the Seminary with his customary zeal and industry, 
it was known to many that he had strong predilections for pastoral 
work and that his physical powers were scarcely sufficient for the 
duties of his place in the Institution. It could not therefore be taken 
amiss under the circumstances, that his resignation was laid before 
the Board, and the plea of failing health seemed to necessitate its 
acceptance. Resolutions were passed bearing testimony to the fidelity 


with which he had discharged the duties of his office and invoking 
upon him the divine blessing in his new field. At the earnest request 


13. Aug. R. Suelflow, The Heart of Missouri (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1954), p. 45. 
14. Lutheran Standard, XXXIX (Jan. 29, 1881), 28. 
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of the Board he will, if possible, remain at his present post until the 
end of the present school year.1° 
Frank could not well afford the time required to establish 

and edit a new publication as can be seen from the size of Trinity, 
Zanesville, organized in 1843. There were 405 souls under his care; 
two schools had a total enrollment of 65 children. During 1882 
he baptized 20 children, confirmed 13 youngsters, performed eight 
marriages, and conducted 15 funerals. Today Trinity Congre- 
gation is almost double in size and is served by Pastors Walter 
A. Pohl and Herbert J. Krieger. Frank remained in Zanesville 
from April 24, 1881, until the summer of 1893, when he accepted 
his final charge as pastor of Trinity, Evansville, Ind. 


It was in Evansville that a young candidate, William Gustave 
Polack, later associated with the Witness for many years, became 
his assistant. Polack, who characterized Frank years later, de- 
scribed him as “a little man, somewhat stocky, white-haired, with 
a white mustache and goatee, pink-faced, twinkling eyes, high 
piping voice, dressed in a long Prince Albert, a stand-up collar 
with a narrow black bow tie, a stiff bosom shirt with a diamond 
stud... .”'° The Prince Albert and stiff collar even accompanied 
Frank on a ladies’ aid picnic as a photograph of that day testifies! 


Walther and the Witness 


Dr. C. F. W. Walther was not one to remain silent when 
he saw a good thing. Writing editorially in the Lutheraner, he 
stated: 

- We can hardly describe how agreeably we have been surprised 
by the appearance of this paper... . Our dear Frank is evidently 
the right man to carry the flag of the Reformation to the front... . 
While our Frank exhibited some of Melanchthon’s mildness, never- 
theless all who know him are aware that behind this mildness there 

is concealed a Lutheranism as hard as steel, which will not give up _ 
one iota of the truth, whether to friend or foe... . 

Up, then, dear brethren, who understand English, and hasten to 
subscribe to this beautiful paper, for you will receive more than the 
amount of your subscription. To let this paper greet us Lutherans 
in vain would indeed be a great shame for us.1* 


Walther was not the only Missouri leader who wholeheartedly 
supported the Witness, but Synod’s President, H. C. Schwan, also 


15. Ibid., XXXIX (March 26, 1881), 100. 
16. Cresset, VI (June 1943), 14. 
17. Lutheraner, XXXVIII (June 1, 1882), 84. 
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“drummed up” subscriptions. Frank recounted: “The venerable 
President . . . advocated our good cause on the floor of every 
District Synod . . . with such good will and success, that when 
we sent out the third number of volume one, we had almost 1,700 
subscribers on our list who soon filled our purse with the necessary 
funds of sustaining the work.”"® = 


Frank Resigns 


In the absence of mechanical means of addressing the 1,700 
or more subscribers, many busy hands had to be “drafted” in 
order to get the Witness into the mails every two weeks. This 
service was usually performed by the young people of the Zanes- 
ville congregation. Among those who assisted was the mother 
of the present editor, Mrs. Wm. Blankenbuehler, then known as 
Susie Rauh. Her sister Sophie, as well as Mrs. Gust Stern, who 
setved as superintendent, the Bonnet sisters, especially May, later 
the wife of Dr. Chas. Miller, Tabea and Sarah Frank, daughters 
of the editor, and Mrs. Mary Mautz Wall,’® also were active.”° 

(To be continued) 


Book Reviews 


The Revolt of Martin Luther. By Robert Herndon Fife. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1957. xii and 726 pages. Cloth. $9.75. 


Robert Herndon Fife is Gebhard Professor Emeritus of Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Columbia University. He is also the author of Young 
Luther. The present work presents Luther’s life and activities to the end of 
April 1521, when Luther was captured in the Thuringian forest and carried 
off to the Wartburg. 

The author’s avowed aim is to present Luther’s development “from a 
viewpoint as free as possible of conscious confessional bias’’ (p. viii). In 
doing that, however, he fails to present Luther’s theological insights ade- 
quately. Luther’s keen awareness of the providence of God, his Spirit-born 
grasp of the central truth of the Scriptures, salvation by grace alone, and his 
awareness of the authority and power of the Sacred Scriptures are not ap- 
preciated by the author. The author makes the plea that he is not a theo- 
logian (p. vii). His evaluation of Luther is stated in the conclusion (p. 693) : 
“His weaknesses were manifest: intransigency in theological views, proneness 
to vehemence, narrowness of social concepts. ... But Luther also had quali- 
ties to offset these: sincere desire for the truth, courage, determination, power 
of organization, an outstanding gift for identifying himself with the lan- 
guage and thought of the simple man.’’ An examination of the author’s 
bibliography reveals a dependence on writings by German scholars, and these 
of pre-World War II ‘days. Joseph Lortz is mentioned in the introduction 
(p. viii), but not in the bibliography. Heinrich Bornkamm is not mentioned 


18. Lutheran Witness, [IX (May 21, 1891), 188. 
19. Ibid., LXXVI (Feb. 12, 1957), 95. 
20. Ibid., L (Nov. 24, 1931), 400. 
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at all. One fails to find the names of Koimann, Schwiebert, Rupp, among 
others, in the bibliography. Nothing written after 1950 is listed there and 
very little that was written after 1935. 

There are a number of points at which a reviewer might question the 
author’s judgments. He makes much of the humanism of the period; cer- 
tainly it played a large part in the Lutheran movement. Luther was influenced 
by Tauler and other mystics. In each case, however, the author seems to be 
overplaying a single element. To call Martin Bucer a “‘lifelong disciple’ of 
Luther’s (p. 266) does not take into account differences in their theology. 
Coleman is a better guide than Pastor (cf. p. 472, n. 59) on Lorenzo Valla’s 
expose of the ‘‘donation of Constantine.’ October 31 is the day before All 
Saints’ Day (p. 252), not All Saints’ Day (p. 248). 

- There are a number of points at which the author appears particularly 
strong. His sketches of personalities who came in contact with Luther are 
good, particularly his appraisal of Thomas de Vio (Cajetan). Johann Eck 
emerges as a strong character. A Bernhard Adelmann and a Hieronymus 
Dungersheim have flesh and blood. The resumes of Luther’s writings are 
usually adequate, whatever may be lacking in their interpretation. The au- 
thor uses primary sources and is critical of the secondary authorities, e.g., 
Kalkoff, whom he uses. The work has other strong points: the wealth of 
details, the excellent documentation, the ample background materials. Its 
scholarship cannot be denied. It will rank as a very useful reference work 
on the first thirty-eight years of Luther’s life. GiiS Me 5 


Continuing in His Word: 1850-1950. The History of the Evangelical Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin and other States. Prepared for Publication at 
Its Centenary by the Centennial Committee of the Joint Synod. Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: Northwestern Publishing House, 1951. viii and 268 
pages. Cloth. 


A reissue of the history of the Wisconsin Synod, published originally 
more than six years ago, provides an opportunity to call the attention of the 
readers of the QUARTERLY to a work that will be of particular value to 
them. The relations between the Wisconsin Synod and the Missouri Synod 
and their mutual endeavors in the Synodical Conference will be of special 
interest. However, the origins, development, and present status of the Wis- 
consin Synod have relevance in their own right. From that point of view, too, 
the story as told in the centenary publication should command careful perusal. 

The volume contains eight sections. One section deals with the ‘‘History 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin and Other States.” 
Another section tells the ‘‘History of the Districts of the Joint Synod.” 
Obviously there is some overlapping here. A significant section presents ‘“The 
Schools of Our Synod,’’ the Seminary in Thiensville, Northwestern College 
in Watertown, Dr. Martin Luther College in New Ulm, Minn., Michigan 
Lutheran Seminary in Saginaw, Mich., and Northwestern Lutheran Academy 
in Mobridge, S. Dak. The chapter on ‘‘Synod’s Missions’’ brings the fas- 
cinating account of the Apache Indian Mission. 

An understanding of the past will lead to an understanding of the pres- 
ent. God’s hand has been evident, too, in the history of the Wisconsin 
Synod. For both of these reasons this centennial volume is recommended 
reading. Cc. S. M. 


The Voice of Lutheran Confessionalism 


One of the chief regrets of the student of the history of the Lutheran 
Church of America is the lack of a comprehensive and definite history of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America. This lacuna 
is especially noticeable in the present decade which probably has seen greater 
activity than any other in the writing and publishing of monographs per- 
taining to the Lutheran Church of America. In fact, prior to 1947, not 
even a pamphlet was available briefly describing the history and activities of 
this federation of Lutheran Synods in America. Upon the occasion of its 
75th anniversary, the Conference asked Dr. J: T. Mueller to prepare a sum- 
mary history in pamphlet form. 
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The former editor of this journal, and past president of the Institute, 
Dr. W. G. Polack, had envisioned an entire volume on the Synodical Con- 
ference to appear in the ‘‘Concordia Historical Series.” As is known, be- 
cause of his untimely death, volume X, ‘The Organization of the Synodical 
Conference,’ never materialized. 

Now, however, we bring to the attention of our readers an essay pre- 
sented at the 44th Convention (1956) of the Evangelical Lutheran Synodi- 
cal Conference which meets the need of a history more than any other source 
available. The essay, prepared by the present editor of the Quarterly, Dr. Carl 
S. Meyer, is entitled “‘The Synodical Conference — The Voice of Lutheran 
Confessionalism.’’ The essay, published in its entirety in the proceedings of 
the convention, is 57 pages in length. Dr. Meyer used a wide variety of both 
primary and secondary sources, and the essay is well documented. The or- 
ganization of material and the synthesis of supporting evidence is presented 
in a competent and fascinating manner. Occasionally the author has tongue 
in cheek as he describes certain episodes and events. Thus, for instance, when 
he refers to the English publications contemplated by the Conference and the 
fact that the planned Book of Concord, never appeared, he summarizes: “The 
translation of the Concordia became a victim of the discord within the Syn- 
odical Conference.”’ 


On another occasion, Dr. Meyer presents some of the criticisms expressed 
against the Conference’s ‘‘narrowness’ and “‘bigotry’’ as well as the absurd 
story that “‘nearly all the greatest theologians now living’ have declared 
themselves against Missouri. This induced him to present a quote from the 
Lutheran Standard, stating: “It may perhaps afford us of the Synodical Con- 
ference some slight comfort to have the great theologians that are not living, 
but already triumphing before the throne of God, on our side.” 


Dr. Meyer’s essay becomes an important addition to the study of the 
confessional history of the Lutheran Church in America. It serves as a theo- 
logical orientation into the life and thought of the Synodical Conference. 
Any further study of the strength and weakness of the Conference must take 
the essay into consideration. 


The essay is divided into four major areas, including a survey of Lu- 
theran Confessionalism in America before 1872 and the organization of the 
Conference; confessionalism as evidenced through ecclesiastical practice; pro- 
nouncements on Confessional Lutheranism outside and within the Synodical 
Conference; and finally, an analytical and critical study of the theological 
implications of confessional Lutheranism pertinent to current Conference 
problems. 

It is hoped that the essay will receive wide distribution and careful 
study. Copies are available through Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo., at $1.00. Rea aSe 


Lutheran Churches of the World. Foreword by Carl E. Lund-Quist. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Lutheran World Federation. Min- 
neapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1957. x and 333 pages $3.50. 


Five years ago the Lutheran World Federation published Lutheran 
Churches of the World, 1952, edited by Abdel Ross Wentz. The present 
volume supplements the earlier volume. Both will be neeeded for a compre- 
hensive view of the Lutheran churches throughout the world. The form of 
the present work differs from the earlier one, which, however, is not rendered 
obsolete. Even the statistics in the earlier work will be valuable supplemen- 
tary materials, 

The present work contains seven chapters by seven different authors on 
seven regions of the world. 

Bishop Hans Lilje writes about the “Churches of Central Europe.’’ His 
analysis of the present situation and the reorientation of church work in 
Central Europe are extremeely valuable. Dr. Lilje also discusses the ecumeni- 
cal task of the church in his essay. 
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“Europe’s Minority Churches,’ is the title of the chapter by Pastor 
Laszlo G. Terray, Director of Foreign Relief of the Church of Norway. He 
is a Hungarian by birth. His perception of the problems which Lutheranism 
as a minority church in the various countries of Europe faces is keen. He is 
aware of the chief task of the church, the proclamation of the grace of God 
through Jesus Christ. This concept must be emphasized also for the churches 
in eee lands. 


“Ragnar Askmark of Sweden writes about “The Scandinavian 
Part ’”” The historical background is sketched compactly; in addition, the 
presentation of the internal life of the church is expertly delineated. 


Dr. E. Theodore Bachmann, Professor of Church History, Pacific Lu- 
theran Seminary in Berkeley, Calif., has written the chapter on ‘‘Churches 
in North America.’’ Dr. Bachmann i is an expert, and this chapter is additional 
evidence of that fact. 


“Lutherans in Asia’ is the title of the chapter written by Bishop 
Rajah B. Manikam of the Tamil Lutheran Church, South India. The im- 
portance of the developments in Asia (even outside China) is emphasized 
by the author. 


Dr. Fridtjov Birkeli, the Director of the Department of World Mission 
of the Lutheran World Federation, presents ‘‘Lutheranism in Africa.’ The 
historical sketch of Lutheran mission work in Africa will be welcomed by 
“many. One error, identifying the work in Nigeria with the Wisconsin Synod 
rather than the Synodical Conference, may be noted (p. 253). Generally, 
however, this chapter, like the others, shows a first-hand acquaintance of the 
region and the problems of the Lutheran churches in that region. 


The final chapter is from the pen of Dr. Stewart Herman, Director of 
the Committee on Latin America of the Lutheran World Federation. His 
handling of the history of the church in Latin America, the problems caused 
by the years of Roman Catholic dominance there, and the challenge of the 
future alike demand close perusal. 


The volume ends with a directory of the Lutheran Churches of the 
World. There is no index. Evidently even a 300-page book cannot tell the 
complete story of Lutheran churches throughout the world. This one omits 
the churches in Australia. There will be judgments expressed here and there 
that might call for disagreement. However, the over-all value of this work 
is such that it ought to be part of the working libraries of pastors, teachers,” 
and alert laymen of all Lutheran synods. It is not enough today to know 
a little about the Missouri Synod and a little or nothing about other Lu- 
therans in other countries of the world. Here is a work that will make you 
a better informed Lutheran in a day in he Lutheranism is taking its 
place on the international scene. c. S. M. 


Meaning in History. By Karl Loewith. Phoenix Books. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, c. 1949; fourth impression, 1957. 259 pages. 
Paper. $1.50. 


Karl Loewith is Professor of History at Heidelberg University, Germany. 
“The modern mind,” he says, “‘has not made up its mind whether it should 
be Christian or pagan’”’ (p. 207). It, however, has a profound belief “ 
the absolute relevance of history,’ he also points out, ‘‘the result of the 
emancipation of the modern historical consciousness from the foundation in, 
and limitation by, classical cosmology and Christian theology’ (p. 193). 
history to be understood in terms of cyclic motion or of eschatalogical direc- 
tion? Loewith examines the answers given to this question by Burckhardt, 
Marx, Hegel, Proudhon, Comte, Condorcet, Turgot, Voltaire, Vico, Bos- 
suet, Joachim of Floris, Augustine, Orosius, and the Bible (in that order). 

“The skeptic and the believer have a common cause against the easy 
reading of history and its meaning,’”’ Loewith says in the preface. Those 
who follow his treatment of the theological implications of the philosophy 
of history as formulated by various writers will find much of value in his 
short, but compact, and well-written essays. Crs. 


